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I 

COLLEGE  EDUCATION  FOR  GIRLS  IN  AMERICA  (II)' 

The  Oberlin  Collegiate  Institute  was  opened  in  1833, 
with  full  college  privileges,  tho  its  name  was  not  changed  to 
Oberlin  College  till  1850.  It  is  not  for  us  to  recite  its  great 
history,  but  we  must  glance  at  it  so  far  as  it  bears  on  the 
privileges  of  education  given  to  American  girls.  It  offered 
them  its  opportunities  from  the  beginning.  Its  first 
catalog,  1834,  not  printed  in  Oberlin,  speaks  of  it  as  an 
“infant  institution,”  “in  the  wilderness,”  on  a  site  which 
a  year  and  a  half  before  was  uninhabited  and  surrounded 
by  a  forest  three  miles  square.  Of  its  twelve  trustees 
four  were  “colonists.”  There  is  a  professor  of  languages, 
of  chemistry,  botany  and  physiology,  a  principal  of  a  pre¬ 
paratory  department,  but  as  yet  no  president,  tho  it  is  said 
that  this  position  and  the  professorship  of  natural  philoso¬ 
phy  will  probably  be  filled  in  the  spring.  The  college  had 
opened  in  December. 

The  female  department  was  regarded  as  separate  (p.  6). 
It  promised  “instruction  in  the  useful  branches  taught  in 
the  best  female  seminaries.”  The  higher  classes  may  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  the  higher  departments  “as  shall  best 
suit  their  sex  and  prospective  employment,”  but  the  female 
seminary  is  not  regarded  as  equal  to  the  college.  The 
catalog  of  students  is  divided  into  “males”  and  “females.” 

*  Part  I  of  this  paper  appeared  in  the  Educational  Review  for  October, 
1912. 
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Both  sexes  are  required  to  labor  four  hours  daily,  for  reasons 
of  health,  moral  benefit  and  pecuniary  help.  There  is  a 
farm  of  800  acres,  saw-mill,  grist-mill,  work-shop.  Living 
is  cheap.  “Hitherto  board  with  its  appendages  has  been 
from  80  cents  to  $1.00  per  week.”  Tuition  is  from  $10 
to  $14  a  year.  The  board  is  now  reduced  to  from  75  cents 
to  $i  .00.  Rent  of  room  and  furniture,  “with  contingencies,  ’ ’ 
is  from  $3.00  to  $6.00 — the  annual  expenses  from  $58  to 
$89,  “exclusive  of  clothing  and  slight  expenses  for  postage, 
etc.”  Students  earn  variously  from  one  cent  an  hour  to 
twelve  and  a  half  cents  (p.  9).  They  usually  receive  four, 
five,  six,  or  seven  cents  an  hour  by  which  they  may  gener¬ 
ally  pay  their  board.  “Healthy  and  industrious  females 
understanding  domestic  economy  receive  their  board  with 
its  appendages  for  four  hours  daily  labor.”  There  was  one 
rule  for  rich  and  poor  with  insistence  on  plain  dress  and 
wholesome  diet,  and  there  was  to  be  no  endurance  of  drones 
in  “this  hive  of  industry.”  Sixty- three  males  and  37 
females  made  up  the  100  students,  and  more  than  90  were 
over  14  years  and  most  of  these  over  18. 

In  the  appendix,  No.  2,  to  the  second  report  (Catalog 
of  1835),  entitled  “Female  department,”  it  is  said  that  they 
board  at  the  public  table,  do  domestic  work,  washing, 
ironing,  and  much  of  the  sewing  for  the  students,  and  attend 
recitations  with  the  young  gentlemen  in  all  of  the  depart¬ 
ments.  The  applicants  are  so  numerous  that  they  have 
been  obliged  to  send  away  about  half  of  those  seeking  en¬ 
trance.  “Most  of  the  ladies  have  paid  for  their  board  by 
their  labor,”  says  the  catalog,  “75  cents  for  vegetable  diet 
only,  87  V2  cents  with  animal  food  once  a  day.” 

The  catalog  of  1836  shows  no  women  in  the  collegiate 
department,  but  now,  placed  after  the  preparatory  de¬ 
partment  of  the  boys,  “young  ladies”  appear  in  place  of 
the  earlier  “females.”  There  is  one  senior  in  the  female 
department.  The  course  of  study  given  is  good  in  philoso¬ 
phy  and  literature,  but  without  mention  of  languages  ex¬ 
cept  for  those  designing  the  full  course,  and  then  only 
Greek,  with  a  view  to  the  New  Testament.  The  girls  are 
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told  that  they  must  not  come  till  they  have  written  and 
been  accepted.  “None  can  be  received  who  travel  on  the 
Sabbath  on  their  way  to  Oberlin.”  Prices  are  now  slightly 
higher  and  the  work  requirement  is  reduced  to  three  hours. 

In  1837  no  catalog  was  issued,  but  in  1838  there  are 
391  students  in  all  departments,  and  Zeruiah  Porter  appears 
alone  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  ladies  department.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  course  is  lengthened.  But  at  the  end  of  the  list 
appears  for  the  first  time  “college  courses,”  “freshman 
class,”  with  four  girls  registered  in  it,  and  three  prepara¬ 
tories  for  college.  Here  is  a  distinct  epoch  in  the  education 
of  girls,  for  tho  the  young  ladies  attend  the  college  depart¬ 
ment  when  their  studies  permit,  the  course  is  not  nearly 
equal  to  the  collegiate,  in  general.  Now,  for  the  first, 
we  have  four  girls  entered  under  a  strong  college  curriculum. 

Here  is  the  place  to  review  the  actual  status  of  Oberlin, 
in  those  first  years,  toward  woman’s  higher  education. 
Mrs.  Sewall  claims  that  the  college  was  not  fitted  to  give 
the  same  advantages  to  women  as  to  men  {Woman's  work, 
p.  67)  and  dwells  on  the  emphasis  on  the  seminary  and  the 
evident  purpose  at  first  to  offer  separate  instruction  to 
girls.  Very  probably  there  was  serious  question  with 
many  then  as  to  coeducation,  and  there  are  traces  of  this 
in  the  first  catalog,  perhaps,  but  the  pioneer  and  economic 
conditions  forced  what  they  were  quite  ready  to  accept. 
They  were  familiar  with  the  old  New  England  School, 
and  the  simple  wholesome  life  they  knew  kept  in  the  back¬ 
ground  the  questions  forced  by  a  more  complex  and  de¬ 
veloped  society;  the  economic  considerations  were  com¬ 
pelling,  the  attitude  of  the  minds  of  the  founders  was  an 
open  and  receptive  one — and  so  gradually  and  inevitably, 
after  only  a  few  years  of  growth,  we  find  girls  admitted  to 
the  full  college  course.  The  ladies’  course  continued  to 
be  far  more  popular,  but  the  principle  and  the  right  were 
established,  and  there  was  a  continuous  if  small  line  of 
girls  who  availed  themselves  of  the  larger  opportunities. 
(Cf.  also  History  of  higher  education  in  Ohio,  Knight  and 
Commons:  Circular  Btureau  of  Education,  1894,  p.  64.) 
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The  ladies’  course  required  one  year  of  preparation  against 
three  for  the  college,  and  it  carried  no  degree.  As  regards 
the  college  standards  of  Oberlin  at  this  early  date  there 
can  be  no  fair  question.  Asa  Mahan  was  President  from 
1835.  Charles  Finney  then  appears  as  professor  of  theology. 
The  course  in  that  year,  which  they  regarded  “as  neither 
perfect  nor  immutable,’’  included  the  Greek  Testament, 
the  Cyropaedia  and  Memorabilia,  Cicero  and  Buchanan’s 
Psalms  in  Latin,  Hebrew,  abundant  mathematics  and 
science,  political  economy  and  law,  evidences,  the  analogy, 
logic,  rhetoric,  and  some  literature  and  history.  This 
was  gradually  strengthened,  and  in  the  first  catalog  published 
at  Oberlin  itself,  1839,  the  second  year  of  the  first  college 
girls,  appears  a  comparison  in  parallel  columns  of  the  courses 
at  Oberlin  and  Yale,  “in  order  that  the  Christian  public 
may  be  enabled  to  judge  us  fairly.’’  “No  unfriendly  feeling 
toward  that  venerable  seat  of  learning  has  led  us  to  present 
this  comparison,’’  but  the  purpose  is  to  meet  those  who 
have  ‘decried’  the  Oberlin  course. 

The  courses  are  similar  and  the  influence  of  Yale  is  most 
evident.  In  science  and  literature  the  difference  is  negligi¬ 
ble,  and  if  Yale  gives  more  Latin,  Oberlin  gives  more  Greek 
and  Hebrew.  (Catalog  1839-40.  See  transcription  of 
these  courses,  etc.,  in  Dr.  King’s  letter  to  me,  November  4, 
1910.)  (Cf.  also  Knight  &  Commons,  p.  69.)  The  students 
for  the  ministry  are  more  in  mind  at  Oberlin. 

As  bearing  on  the  amount  of  work  done  it  may  be  added 
that  the  juniors  were  then  reciting  five  pages  of  Demosthenes 
at  a  recitation.  We  can  not  leave  out  of  sight  in  our  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  work  accomplished  in  conditions  that  we  should 
now  regard  as  raw,  inchoate,  and  lacking  in  the  finer  graces 
of  life,  the  prodigious  earnestness  of  the  men  and  women 
who  were  not  only  making  a  college  but  who  were  devoting 
themselves  to  the  highest  interests  of  state  and  nation,  and 
who  were  exalting  mental  labor  in  a  way  to  shame  the  college 
generation  of  today. 

But  the  college  girls  at  Oberlin  were  not  numerous  in 
the  days  preceding  the  epoch  marked  by  the  opening  of 
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Vassar.  Seventy-nine  received  the  A.B.  degree,  up  to 
1865  (Dr.  King's  letter),  and  290  had  past  thru  the  ladies’ 
course.  This  was  of  far  inferior  grade,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  list  of  studies  in  the  catalog  of  1839,  and  was  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  the  “seminaries” 
of  that  day. 

Young  ladies  in  college  must  conform  to  the  general 
regulations  of  the  female  department  (Catalog  of  1841). 
In  1842-3,  for  the  first  time  every  class  has  girls  in  it,  a 
total  of  29.  This  catalog  prints  a  list  of  graduates  from  the 
opening  of  the  college,  numbering  three  women,  1841.  Now 
begins  the  charge  for  tuition,  $20  a  year,  compelled  by  the 
losses  of  their  friends  by  the  great  fire  in  New  York  in  1835. 
“In  no  year  have  the  trustees  been  able  to  pay  the  salaries 
of  the  professors.” 

There  is  no  call  for  us  to  follow  thru  later  catalogs  the 
fluctuating  numbers  of  college  girls,  from  1850-1,  when 
Charles  Finney  became  president,  when  there  were  no 
junior  or  sophomore  “ladies”  and  only  i  freshman,  or 
1856-7  when  there  were  twenty  ladies  in  college  and  229 
in  the  ladies’  course,  to  1861-2  when  33  ladies  were  num¬ 
bered,  the  largest  in  any  year  noted  to  this  date,  but  when 
the  ladies’  course  numbered  213.  The  catalog  lists  46  men 
at  the  war — and  these  lists  are  now  printed  regularly  and 
under  a  separate  head. 

It  chances  that  we  have  from  the  very  year  of  Vassar ’s 
opening,  1865,  the  testimony  of  an  eyewitness,  an  intelligent 
English  teacher,  regarding  several  American  .colleges,  and 
happily  Oberlin  is  one  of  them.  (Sophia  Jex  Blake:  Visit 
to  some  American  schools  and  colleges,  Eondon,  1867.) 
Her  impressions,  gained  in  a  ten  days’  sojourn,  give  a  clear 
and  sympathetic  picture.  The  two  sexes,  including  the 
preparatories,  were  about  equally  divided,  and  about 
a  third  of  the  total  she  thought  colored  (p.17).  Oberlin 
had  disregarded  color  as  well  as  sex  in  its  welcome  to  its 
pupils  since  1834.  In  that  year,  1865,  she  says  the  only 
woman  graduate  was  originally  a  slave  who  had  not  yet 
fully  paid  her  ransom.  Only  seventeen  women  were  in 
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college  (p.  1 8),  and  175  in  the  ladies’  course.  The  grade 
of  work  seemed  to  her  inferior  to  that  of  the  eastern  colleges, 
tho  the  results  were  invaluable  “to  the  class  of  students 
seeking  instruction’’  and  “very  likely  adequate  to  the  de¬ 
mand  in  the  West.’’  (pp.  22,  23.)  It  must  never  be  for¬ 
gotten,  however,  by  the  student  of  education,  that  those 
years  of  the  War,  and  just  after,  were  a  period  of  strain 
and  stress  to  almost  all  American  colleges,  and  it  may 
easily  be  that  the  earlier  strenuousness  of  Oberlin  had 
abated  perforce.  The  curriculum  continued  to  be  sub¬ 
stantially  that  just  referred  to. 

Miss  Blake  was  much  imprest  by  the  conditions  of  society, 
unlike  anything  known  to  England.  The  deficiency  of 
polish  of  manner  she  thought  might  be  termed  national, 
but  the  absence  of  social  inequality,  of  all  strain  after 
pretensions  of  a  higher  class,  and  so  the  temptation  to 
essential  vulgarity,  imprest  her  as  much  as  the  absence  of 
standards  and  of  consciousness  of  social  lack.  Roughness 
of  manners  in  the  attitude  of  students  during  class  hours, 
and  the  incessant  spitting,  seemed  to  her  more  marked  at 
Oberlin  than  elsewhere.  The  lagging  behind  the  actual 
degree  of  study  and  learning  of  all  the  exterior  accessories 
of  civilization,  struck  her  everywhere.  But  the  girls,  as 
a  rule,  “seemed  considerably  more  civilized  than  the  young 
men.’’  “Teachers  and  professors  seemed  to  belong  to  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  order  as  the  majority  of  the  pupils,’’ — tho 
some  have  traveled  intelligently. 

The  religious  spirit,  the  desire  for  revivals,  the  custom  of 
opening  every  recitation  with  hymn  or  prayer,  imprest  her 
unpleasantly,  especially  the  combination  of  “all  hail  the 
power  of  Jesus  name’’  with  “the  physical  functions,’’  in 
a  class  in  physiology. 

She  comments  on  the  absence  of  provision  for  physical 
exercise,  and  of  a  gymnasium,  but  we  may  not  forget  the 
compulsory  labor.  There  were  no  sports — and  a  seeming 
absence  of  vitality  was  noted  generally. 

As  to  the  great  question  of  coeducation.  Miss  Blake 
(pp.  36  sq.)  remarks  that  there  is  no  common  life  to  the 
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girls  and  men  out  of  the  class-room,  no  walking  together, 
even  from  prayer  meetings,  and  in  class  and  at  chapel  they 
sit  separately.  But  the  testimony  given  her  as  to  equality 
of  ability  and  work  seemed  to  her  ample. 

A  second  institution  in  Ohio  that  gained  great  fame 
thru  the  circumstances  of  its  founding  and  thru  the  con¬ 
nection  with  it  of  Horace  Mann,  was  at  Yellow  Springs, 
Antioch,  so-called.  Miss  Blake  says,  because  founded  by 
the  Christian  sect  (cf.  Acts  ii  :  26).  It  was  however  non¬ 
sectarian.  Antioch  College  was  opened  October  5,  1853. 
It  was  coeducational,  and  Horace  Mann  made  a  point  of 
having  “female”  as  well  as  “male”  professors.  The  scenes 
of  the  opening  days  of  this  college,  the  wretched  physical 
conditions  with  which  it  has  to  struggle,  the  heroic  labors  of 
Horace  Mann,  the  astonishing  enthusiasm  excited  for 
education,  are  beyond  our  present  theme,  but  are  well- 
known  to  readers  of  the  biography  of  that  great  pioneer 
and  president  who  organized  and  developed  the  institu¬ 
tion.  Mann  died  in  1859  and  the  second  president  was 
Dr.  Hill,  who  was  called  later  to  preside  over  Harva^’d. 
The  college  department  was  closed  in  1862  because  of  pe¬ 
cuniary  difficulties  and  the  drawing  off  of  the  men  to  the 
War.  It  was  reopened  in  1865,  the  preparatory  classes 
having  been  maintained  in  the  interval. 

The  spirit  of  the  work  here  was  beyond  praise,  and 
President  Hill  assured  Miss  Blake  that  the  undergraduates 
of  Antioch  were  generally  able  to  enter  corresponding 
classes  at  Harvard.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  a 
“teachers’  course,”  as  well  as  an  “English  course,”  was 
offered,  and  that  Greek  was  optional  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  female  students.  Physics  could  be  substituted  for 
it. 

An  article  in  the  Nation,  Vol.  ii,  p.  24,  signed  “S,” 
a  professor  at  Antioch,  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  women 
are  not  equal  to  the  men  and  that  the  men  are  not  as  strong 
in  ambition  and  mental  power  as  those  who  seek  the  better 
eastern  colleges.  He  is,  however,  a  firm  believer  in  coedu¬ 
cation.  One  can  not  examine  the  tables  furnished  by 
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“S”  without  remarking  the  very  small  proportion  of  gradu¬ 
ates  to  the  number  of  students,  which  he  furnishes  from 
1856-7  to  1865-6.  The  totals  of  the  earlier  catalogs  must 
include  all  departments,  probably  even  the  preparatory. 
In  1853-4,  he  gives  253  “gentlemen”  and  98  “ladies,”  and 
in  1857-8,  the  ladies  are  158  as  against  252  gentlemen,. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  the  panic  occasioned  the 
reduction  from  401  “gentlemen”  in  1856-7.  Certainly  the 
numbers  fell  after  Mann’s  death,  and  the  result  of  the  war 
on  the  college  has  already  been  noted.  In  1861-2,  there 
were  121  “gentlemen”  and  77  “ladies,”  but  the  graduates, 
were  respectively  6  and  8.  There  were  no  men  graduated 
from  1862  to  1865,  but  a  woman  is  noted  in  1862-3  and 
1863-4.  The  total  number  of  women  graduates  in  these 
tables  of  “S,”  from  1856  to  1865  (when  Vassar  opened),, 
is  28,  tho  it  is  not  clear  to  me  whether  these  all  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  full  college  course.  Miss  Blake’s  testimony 
fails  us  here,  as  her  visit  was  just  after  the  reopening  of 
the  college,  in  October,  1865.  Ex-President  Derby  (Bureau 
of  Education:  Circular  for  1891,  History  of  education  in 
Ohio)  gives  the  totals,  presumably  to  1890,  as  173  men. 
and  59  women. 

As  to  the  course  of  study  exacted  of  these  girls,  we  have- 
the  testimony  of  President  Hill,  quoted  by  Miss  Blake,  the- 
statements  of  “S,”  and  the  full  courses  of  study  printed 
by  Miss  Blake  (Visit,  etc.,  etc.,  pp.  139  sq.)  from  what  she 
thinks  was  the  last  prospectus  issued  during  the  presidency 
of  Dr.  Hill,  1861-2,  just  before  the  college  closed  on  account 
of  the  War.  She  supposes  it  substantially  the  same  as 
that  pursued  in  1865.  The  freshman  class  studied  algebra,, 
geometry,  surveying  and  navigation,  Livy  and  Horace,. 
Anabasis,  Iliad,  Memorabilia — or,  as  optional  with  Greek, 
history  of  the  fall  of  the  Empire  and  the  Middle  Ages, 
lectures  on  botany,  on  the  conduct  of  the  understanding 
(by  the  president) — a  term  of  French  (begun),  and  English 
language  and  elocution  (in  second  term).  The  sophomores, 
had  analytical  geometry  and  the  calculus,  Latin  and  French 
(or  Greek),  logic,  lectures  (by  the  president)  on  taste,. 
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imagination  and  art,  and  a  term  of  German.  The  juniors 
had  physics,  chemistry,  physiology,  astronomy,  mineralogy, 
German,  Latin  (much  prose  composition),  Italian  (optional 
with  German  in  second  term) ,  and  lectures  by  the  president 
on  practical  ethics.  The  seniors  had  political  economy, 
logic,  comparative  physiology,  intellectual  philosophy, 
moral  philosophy,  natural  theology,  evidences,  constitutional 
law,  geology,  Guizot’s  Histoire  de  la  Civilization  en  Europe. 
Rhetorical  exercises  and  English  composition  were  required 
at  stated  periods  during  the  course. 

Here  is  assuredly  a  worthy  curriculum,  of  full  collegiate 
grade  as  that  was  understood  from  1850-1870,  at  which 
later  date  we  mark  a  new  era  in  American  college  require¬ 
ments.  (Cf.  Broome,  College  admission  requirements, 
P-  47-) 

The  teachers’  course  (Blake,  144  sq.)  omits  Latin  and 
Greek,  gives  a  year  of  French  and  two  terms  of  German, 
follows  the  freshman  course  in  mathematics,  has  a  term  of 
history,  and  two  of  physics,  one  of  botany,  logic,  rhetoric, 
a  smattering  of  science,  and  the  lectures  noted  on  practical 
ethics,  taste,  etc.  It  required  but  two  years,  and  was  little 
more  than  an  advanced  seminary  course. 

The  “English  course’’  occupies  three  years,  but  it  is  a 
merely  preparatory  course,  not  equal  to  that  of  the  better 
seminaries  for  women  (Blake,  pp.  146-8). 

College  education  for  women  at  Antioch  must  be  under¬ 
stood  then  as  referring  solely  to  the  full  collegiate  course. 
The  other  courses  were  not  of  college  grade. 

As  bearing  at  once  on  the  standards  of  admission  to  the 
college,  and  on  the  earnestness  of  the  students,  it  may  be 
added  that  the  preparatory  department  gave  a  three  years’ 
course,  and  offered  preparation  in  less  time  for  those  who 
could  do  the  work.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  preparation  was  for  the  college  of  the  “fifties,” 
and  not  to  meet  the  requirements  of  today. 

A  few  words  should  be  added  regarding  the  other  co¬ 
educational  colleges  of  Ohio.  They  were  numerous,  chiefly 
on  denominational  foundations,  meager  for  the  most  in 
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equipment,  lacking  endowments,  but  marked  by  earnest¬ 
ness  within  their  range. 

The  State  College  at  Athens  apparently  did  not  admit 
women  till  after  the  war  (Ohio  University  Bulletin,  October, 
1910,  p.  29),  and  Miami  was  for  men  only  (p.  34,  Knight  & 
Commons).  Marietta  also  does  not  seem  to  have  admitted 
women,  tho  it  had  made  sound  progress  and  had  gathered 
a  library  of  17,000  volumes  by  i860.  Western  Reserve 
did  not  admit  women  till  1872. 

Otterbein  had  coeducation  in  1849.  Its  standards  were 
apparently  low  (Knight  &  Commons,  p.  143).  Muskingum 
was  incorporated  in  1837  and  young  women  were  admitted 
to  all  its  privileges  in  1854.  The  scientific  course,  to  which 
they  inclined  for  the  most  part,  was  a  year  less  than  the 
classical.  The  patronage  and  support  were  wholly  local 
(K.  &  C.).  Franklin  College,  1825,  has  a  woman  on  the 
faculty,  in  the  lists  given  in  Knights  &  Commons’  History, 
but  nothing  is  said  there  of  coeducation.  Mt.  Union,  called 
a  “Cosmic  College,’’  was  chartered  in  1858,  was  coeduca¬ 
tional  and  gave  all  degrees.  Urbana,  College  of  the  New 
Church,  graduated  girls  as  early  as  1857.  Heidelberg,  1851, 
had  a  ladies’  course,  and  a  few  girls  in  the  classical  course. 

Others  were  coeducational  schools,  which  at  a  later  date 
became  colleges,  as  Hiram,  Baldwin,  Buchtel,  Wooster, 
Wilmington.  Denison  was  a  college  in  1845,  but  not 
coeducational. 

Of  most  of  these  it  may  probably  be  said  with  justice 
that  they  did  a  great  service  in  exciting  and  meeting  ambi¬ 
tion  for  education,  that  they  were  the  first  sources  of  the 
inspiration  of  many  men  and  women  who  later  made  a  deep 
impression  on  their  generation,  but  that  the  results  were 
due  rather  to  the  earnestness  of  teacher  and  taught  than 
to  any  really  strongly  maintained  college  curriculum  or 
any  substantial  college  equipment.  And,  in  the  light 
of  the  clear  statistics  of  Oberlin  and  Antioch  we  must  infer 
that  the  number  of  girls  graduated  by  these  colleges  was 
very  small.  They  betoken  a  local  interest  in  a  fair  educa¬ 
tion,  and  a  liberal  spirit  which  willingly  shared  its  best 
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with  the  young  women  who  sought  it. 

Two  institutions  founded  especially  for  girls  call  for  a 
more  particular  notice.  The  Ohio  Wesleyan  Female  College 
was  founded  in  Delaware  in  1853  absorbed  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1877.  Its  course  was  apparently  not  equal  then 
to  that  of  the  college  (p.  82,  Knight  &  Commons).  We 
have  no  full  statement  of  its  curriculum,  tho  the  numbers 
in  attendance  were  good  in  1853-4.  But  as  it  had  only 
reached  a  point  in  ’77,  when  its  modified  course  led  to  an 
inferior  degree  at  Delaware  (B.L.),  and  the  requirements 
for  it  were  considerably  lower  than  those  for  A.B.  or  B.S., 
it  is  altogether  unlikely  that  a  college  standard  was  really 
maintained  from  1853  to  1865. 

The  Wesleyan  Female  College  of  Cincinnati  was  organized 
by  the  Methodist  denomination,  and  was  incorporated  in 
1842-3.  In  1852,  47  resident  graduates  represented 
classes  from  1847.  The  third  class  organized  an  Alumnae 
Association,  and  in  1853  the  word  ‘Alumna’  was  coined 
for  them.  Dr.  Rachel  L.  Body,  afterward  Dean  of  the 
Philadelphia  Woman’s  Medical  .College,  was  one  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  which  suggested  the  word  {Commercial  tribune, 
April  21,  1909,  letter  from  Mrs.  Katharine  Mullikin).  The 
first  commencement,  1845,  sent  out  6  graduates,  in  1846 
there  was  one,  in  i860  33,  the  largest  class.  The  building 
was  sold  for  debt  in  1892. 

The  degrees  given  were  M.E.L.  (Mistress  of  English 
Literature)  and  M.L.A.  (Mistress  of  Liberal  Arts),  the  latter 
including  a  course  in  Latin,  Greek  and  advanced  mathe¬ 
matics.  Later,  but  it  is  uncertain  when,  the  degree  was 
changed  to  A.B. 

But  what  were  the  standards  of  this  college?  From  Mrs. 
Mullikin,  a  graduate,  and  from  “The  Alumna,’’  1890-1900, 
such  answer  as  can  be  made  has  been  obtained.  There 
was  much  interest  in  the  subject,  fostered  by  Catharine 
Beecher’s  efforts,  by  the  formation  and  labors  of  the  College 
of  Teachers,  composed  not  only  of  teachers  of  Cincinnati 
but  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  whose  committee  numbered 
in  it  such  names  as  Lyman  Beecher,  and  C^vin  Stowe,  and 
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by  the  publication  of  resolutions  in  favor  of  a  more  liberal 
female  education,  but  the  first  definite  steps  were  taken  by 
the  Methodists,  in  this  foundation. 

By  1843-4,  the  college,  “incorporated  by  the  Legislature,” 
as  the  title  page  of  the  catalog  declares,  “with  collegiate 
powers  and  privileges,”  offered  to  its  senior  class.  Day’s 
Mensuration,  Way  land’s  Moral  science,  Burritt’s  Geography 
of  the  heavens,  Abercrombie’s  Moral  feelings.  Hedge’s  Logic, 
Keith,  on  the  Globes,  Mrs.  Lincoln’s  Botany,  Alexander’s 
Evidences,  Latin,  closing  with  Cooper’s  Virgil,  and  Greek, 
closing  with  Greek  Testament ;  French,  German  and  Spanish 
were  the  modern  languages  taught.  (Quoted  from  Mrs. 
Mullikin’s  letter,  October  22,  1910,  who  says,  “the  course  of 
study  for  the  senior  year  includes:”  as  above). 

If  the  Latin  and  Greek  were  required  of  all  graduates, 
this  would  put  the  requirements  for  graduation  distinctly 
above  the  best  seminaries  of  1845,  as  exemplified  by  Troy 
and  Mount  Holyoke,^  but  not  nearly  as  high  as  Mary  Sharp 
in  1853,  and  distinctly  not  equivalent  to  the  demands  of 
Oberlin  and  Antioch,  the  former  in  ’39  and  the  latter  in 
’51.  This  must,  however,  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  defi¬ 
nitely  higher  efforts  of  that  era  to  establish  a  worthy  col¬ 
legiate  course.  The  lack  of  endowments  and  the  want  of 
earlier  preparation,  and  general  social  conditions  seem 
to  have  made  it  quite  impossible  to  maintain  strong 
collegiate  standards  outside  of  the  better  coeducational 
colleges. 

The  decade  from  1850  to  i860  was  very  prolific  in  insti¬ 
tutions  for  higher  education  and  many  of  them  were  co¬ 
educational.  One  of  the  most  advanced,  if  judged  by  its 
published  curriculum,  was  Lombard  University,  in  Gales¬ 
burg,  Ill.,  chartered  as  the  Illinois  Liberal  Institute,  in  1851. 
Its  second  catalog,  1853-4,  shows  a  Board  of  Trustees  of 
fifteen,  a  college  department  including  “gentlemen  and 
ladies,”  14  ladies,  35  gentlemen,  tho  the  summary  states 
“males”  and  “females.”  It  contains  a  four  years’  course 
and  a  three  years’  scientific  course.  The  institution  was 
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founded  by  universalis ts  who  objected  to  “such  creed¬ 
drilling  as  prevailed  in  sectarian  institutions.”  It  claimed 
“a  respectable  library”  and  “a  full  and  thoro  collegiate 
course.”  But  it  began  Latin  and  Greek  in  college,  allowed 
ladies  to  omit  the  calculus,  engineering,  analytic  geometry, 
and  substitute  German,  and  permitted  the  substitution  of 
French  for  a  portion  of  Latin  and  Greek  (p.  xiii).  Evi¬ 
dently  here  was  a  “ladies’  course,”  but  this  was  not  the  end 
of  the  matter.  Meanwhile,  they  meet  supposedly  feminine 
needs  in  education,  and  offer  embroidery,  needlework, 
wax  work,  music,  painting.  There  are  three  in  the  college 
faculty,  professors  of  mathematics,  ancient  languages,  and 
philosophy.  The  expenses  of  the  college  course  are  $8.25, 
and  French  and  German  $3.00,  a  quarter. 

In  1854-5,  the  curriculum  has  developed.  There  are 
now  26  females  and  48  males  in  the  college  course,  and  the 
catalog  claims  (p.  xx)  that  it  is  more  extensive  than  is 
usually  pursued  in  our  colleges.  Italian  is  offered. 

In  1855-6,  the  college  announces  itself  as  Lombard  Uni¬ 
versity,  after  one  of  its  principal  benefactors.  It  has  added 
a  professor  of  natural  science,  and  announces  two  degrees 
conferred  on  females  in  1856  (four  on  males).  The  pub¬ 
lished  admission  requirements  include  all  of  Virgil,  Sallust 
or  Caesar,  Cicero’s  Selected  Orations,  five  books  of  the  Anab¬ 
asis,  three  of  Homer,  arithmetic,  elementary  algebra, 
English  grammar,  ancient  and  modem  geography,  ancient 
and  modem  history — almost  the  same  as  the  Harvard 
requirements  of  1870,  fourteen  years  later  (see  Broome,  48). 
The  course  outlined  (pp.  20-24)  would  be  a  stiff  one  today, 
and  its  manifest  impossibility  for  the  conditions  of  that  day, 
even  tho  the  claim  is  made  that  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
from  New  England  and  New  York  (catalog  of  1857-8), 
is  seen  in  the  decline  in  later  catalogs.  At  the  same  time  the 
institution  is  offering  “wax  flowers  and  fruit”  at  an  extra 
cost  of  $8.00,  and  “Grecian  painting”  at  $5.00,  oil  painting 
at  $15.00,  music  at  $10.00,  leather  work  at  $5.00.  The 
president  had  raised  a  fund  of  $75,000. 

In  ’57-8  appears  a  new  president,  Otis  A.  Skinner. 
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Only  1 8  students  are  in  college,  4  of  whom,  all  freshmen, 
are  girls.  In  the  scientific  department  are  52  students,  and 
in  the  preparatory,  274.  There  is  a  great  decline  in  the 
standards  for  admission,  the  Eclogues  and  two  books  of 
the  Aeneid,  for  example,  two  books  of  Caesar,  the  Greek 
Reader!  Compared  with  the  statement  just  made,  from 
1855-6,  what  has  happened?  Was  the  absurdity  of  the 
former  at  once  seen?  Or  has  the  institution  past  thru  a 
crisis?  A  new  charter  is  now  adopted,  and  a  new  “plank 
walk  extends  to  the  post  office  and  the  different  churches.” 
Now,  for  the  first  time  there  is  distinct  reference  to  coedu¬ 
cation  as  an  issue,  and  it  is  claimed  that  its  success  justifies 
it  (p.  24).  There  is  no  rule  bearing  especially  on  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  girls. 

The  catalog  of  1859  shows  six  professors.  Six  books  of 
Virgil  are  now  required  and  the  Anabasis  (tho  no  amount 
is  specified). 

In  the  catalog  of  i860,  the  names  of  the  women,  six  of 
whom  are  in  college,  are  placed  under  the  lists  of  men  in 
the  appropriate  classes.  The  requirements  are  changed, 
and  somewhat  advanced,  especially  in  Greek. 

In  1861  we  have  a  new  body  of  rules,  the  first  reference 
to  any  real  problem  in  coeducation.  “Those  of  different 
sexes  may  not  visit  each  other  at  their  rooms  at  any  time,” 
nor  “attend  the  meetings  of  a  society  composed  of  students 
of  the  opposite  sex,”  nor  “take  walks  and  rides  together 
without  permission,”  nor  “enter  the  marriage  relation  while 
connected  with  the  institution.” 

In  1862,  there  are  three  women  in  college,  but  four  are 
in  the  scientific  course.  Now  appears  a  Ladies’  Course, 
with  four  names.  It  extends  thru  three  years,  gives  Cicero 
and  Virgil  to  its  freshmen,  Cicero  and  Horace  to  the  sopho¬ 
mores,  and  French  to  the  seniors. 

In  1863,  of  eight  in  the  college  course  three  are  women, 
but  there  are  7  women  in  the  Ladies’  Course  and  ten  out  of 
the  twenty-six  students  in  the  scientific.  Not  till  1864 
is  a  degree  invented  for  the  Ladies’  Course,  Laureate  of 
Arts  (L.A.).  In  this  year,  the  one  preceding  the  opening 
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of  Vassar,  there  is  printed  a  list  of  the  graduates  from  1856 
on.  There  are  ii  alumnae,  including  the  class  of  1863, 
but  of  these  five  have  B.S.  and  two  L.A.,  showing  a  very 
small  demand  for  real  college  education  among  the  girls  of 
that  section.  In  1864  there  were  granted  2  A.B.’s  and  i 
L.A.,  in  1865,  I  B.S.,  in  1866,  i  A.B.  and  in  1867,  the  year  of 
Vassar’s  first  graduating  class,  i  L.A. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  as  indicative  of  the  problems  with 
which  the  small  colleges  had  to  deal  at  that  time,  that  of  the 
class  of  1862,  seven  out  of  the  nine  men  are  in  the  army. 

We  need  not  follow  this  history  further,  but  there  is  no 
increase  of  interest  as  late  as  1869,  when  the  catalog  shows 
5  girls  in  the  classical  course,  and  when  the  new  “literary 
course,”  in  which  no  men  are  found,  absorbs  most  of  the 
girls.  Here  was  a  full  opportunity  of  college  education 
open  to  them,  but  as  yet  there  was  no  general  interest 
awakened  toward  it.  A  strong  curriculum  was  published, 
worthy  of  our  best  colleges,  but  the  number  trained  under 
it  was  very  small. 

Butler  College,  Indianapolis,  was  founded  in  1855  and 
opened  to  women.  It  had  a  “female  collegiate  course” 
which  continued  till  1864  (Mrs.  Sewall  in  Woman's  work, 
p.  73).  A  transcript  of  this  is  furnished  in  a  letter  by 
President  Howe  (October  8,  1910),  showing  that  it  was  but 
a  three  years’  course,  that  it  offered  preparatory  Latin 
and  mathematics  in  its  first  year,  two  years  of  “German  or 
French,”  and  a  sprinkling  of  science,  philosophy,  history, 
economics,  etc.  Mrs.  Sewall  says  that  girls  could  substi¬ 
tute  music  for  mathematics  and  French  for  Greek,  but  this 
may  refer  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  President’s  letter. 
He  says  that  the  catalog  of  1870-1  states  that  the  “Board 
have  determined  to  make  no  distinction  between  male  and 
female  students,  with  respect  to  branches  of  study,  but 
invite  them  to  pursue  these  branches  upon  an  ‘equal’ 
footing  and  side  by  side  make  proof  of  the  ‘rights’  to  the 
highest  academic  honors.”  This,  however,  was  much  later 
than  the  date  limiting  the  present  investigation,  and  at 
that  time,  1870-1,  Butler’s  freshman  class  was  doing  mostly 
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preparatory  work.  This  must  be  remembered  as  we  record 
four  women  graduates  of  Butler  up  to  and  including  1865. 
Miss  Butler  had  entered  the  “male  course”  in  1858  and 
graduated  in  1862,  but  the  curriculum  of  1870  suggests 
that  that  of  i860  was  not  up  to  the  grade  of  our  better  col¬ 
leges. 

Lawrence  College,  Appleton,  Wisconsin,  opened  for  men 
and  women  in  1849,  but  as  preparatory,  organized  its  fresh¬ 
man  class  in  1853,  and  graduated  four  men  and  three  women 
in  1857.  Two  of  the  latter  received  the  A.B.  degree.  The 
same  course  was  planned  for  men  and  women,  and  as  every¬ 
where  else  the  scientific  course  was  of  lower  grade  than  the 
classical.  President  Plantz,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
this  information  (Letter  of  November  9,  1910)  has  furnished 
a  transcript  of  the  course  of  study  published  at  that  time. 
He  gives  the  testimony  of  one  of  these  first  graduates  that 
most  of  the  girls  took  the  classical  course  with  the  men, 
and  that  the  special  course  for  women,  which  received  the 
same  degree  as  the  scientific  course,  was  not  popular.  Yet 
that  course  was  creditable,  tho  much  of  it  that  we  would 
classify  as  preparatory,  and  beside  the  usual  science  and 
philosophy,  gave  opportunity,  if  desired,  to  begin  Greek 
and  to  carry  on  Latin  to  Horace  and  the  De  Officiis  and  to 
begin  German.  French  was  required. 

The  classical  course  was  a  good  one,  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  better  colleges  in  mathematics,  Latin,  Greek, 
and  the  curriculum  had  the  rare  feature  of  certain  electives 
after  the  second  term  of  the  junior  year. 

Hillsdale  College,  incorporated  as  the  Michigan  Central 
College  in  1850,  and  moved  to  Hillsdale  in  1853,  was  ap¬ 
parently  rechartered  in  1855  (Bureau  of  Education :  Circular 
of  Information,  1891,  p.  124).  A  degree  of  B.S.  seems  to 
have  been  bestowed  on  a  woman  in  1851,  and  an  A.B.  in 
1852.  It  struggled  with  great  financial  difficulties,  and 
with  many  other  obstacles,  but  the  spirit  of  its  founders 
was  like  that  at  Oberlin.  Its  first  full-term  class  graduated 
in  i860,  on  the  basis  of  a  good  course  of  study.  What 
these  earlier  degrees  may  connate  it  is  not  easy  to  discover, 
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but  they  were  manifestly  not  granted  for  a  full  four  years’ 
course.  Happily  for  the  later  period  we  have  the  record 
of  the  visit  of  Sophia  Jex  Blake  in  1865  (Visit,  etc.,  pp.  65 
sq.).  Life  was  simple  and  conditions  exceedingly  crude, 
but  to  Miss  Blake  the  manners  seemed  rather  better  than  at 
Oberlin,  and  the  class-room  work  at  least  as  good.  The 
same  general  rules  of  life  prevailed.  The  professor  of 
mathematics  gave  enthusiastic  testimony  as  to  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  work  of  the  girls,  and  claimed  for  the  college 
standards  of  about  equal  grade  with  the  stronger  eastern 
institutions.  Against  his  view  is  the  general  crudeness  of 
conditions  and  lack  of  modern  facilities,  but  in  favor  of 
it  is  the  intense  earnestness  of  spirit  which  characterized 
the  teachers  and  the  students,  and  the  generally  good 
standards  witnest  to  by  that  spirit  and  a  good  curricu¬ 
lum.  It  is  a  strong  course  which  is  set  before  us  in  1865 
(Blake,  94  sq.),  worthy  of  any  college  then.  The  prepara¬ 
tory  course  is  but  two  years,  but  the  student  carried  only 
three  subjects,  it  may  be  remembered,  and  study  was  the 
rule  of  life.  The  English  and  Scientific  Courses  have  the 
usual  weakness  of  that  period,  and  the  Ladies’  Course, 
four  years,  was  quite  equal  to  them. 

Earlham  College  had  been  a  Friends’  Boarding  School 
since  1847  and  was  opened  as  a  college  in  1859  (Letter  from 
Professor  Lindley,  November  i,  1910),  and  the  policy  of 
coeducation  was  maintained  from  the  beginning.  The 
first  graduating  class  of  the  college  consisted  of  one  man 
and  one  woman,  in  1862,  and  no  woman  is  mentioned  again 
till  1865,  when  5  of  the  10  graduates  were  women,  three  of 
them  with  A.B.  In  1866  there  were  no  women,  and  in 
1867  one,  with  B.S.  (Alumni  Triennial  Catalog,  June,  1910). 

The  catalog  of  ’64-5  gives  a  picture  of  one  large  building, 
apparently  the  old  seminary.  The  charges  were  $190  for 
everything  for  40  weeks.  If  the  student  was  not  a  Friend, 
the  tuition  was  $15  more,  special  funds  having  been  given 
for  the  Friends.  There  were  four  professors,  mathematics, 
classics  and  their  literature,  natural  science,  government 
and  English  literature.  The  scientific  course  is  marked  by 
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the  usual  weakness  as  compared  with  the  classical.  In 
the  latter  the  freshmen  read  Virgil  and  Cicero,  and  Greek 
was  begun  in  the  junior  year,  and  certain  studies  are  made 
elective  for  female  students  (Catalog  1864-5).  The  course 
is  said  to  be  “adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  west.”  '  The 
library  has  2,000  volumes,  including  those  of  the  literary 
societies.  No  “gaudy  clothing”  or  any  jewelry,  excepting 
watches,  will  be  allowed,  and  as  “the  quantity  of  rich  food 
sent  to  some  students  by  their  parents  and  friends”  has 
“produced  much  inconvenience,  particularly  in  a  sanitary 
view,  the  practise  will  be  objected  to  with  the  exception  of 
ripe  fruit,  and  the  packages  returned.” 

There  are  several  institutions  which  require  mention  for 
which  the  claim  is  sometimes  made  that  they  also  offered 
education  to  women  in  this  earlier  period,  but  made  mis¬ 
takenly. 

The  University  of  Utah,  or  Deseret,  for  example,  was 
incorporated  in  1850  by  the  provisional  government  of  the 
territory,  whose  action  was  ratified  by  the  legislature  in 
1851,  and  its  opportunities  were  designed  for  both  sexes. 
“Owing  to  the  immature  condition  of  its  finances  as  well 
as  to  the  limited  patronage  it  received,  instruction  was 
discontinued  in  1851  (it  was  opened  in  November!)  and  not 
resumed  till  November,  1867”  (Historical  Sketch,  Catalog, 
1910-11). 

Baker  University,  Baldwin,  Kansas,  was  opened  in  1858 
but  did  not  graduate  a  class  till  1866.  Women  were  ad¬ 
mitted  on  the  same  terms  as  men,  and  of  the  three  graduates 
of  this  first  class,  one  was  a  woman.  (Letter  from  the 
President,  November  10,  1910.)  The  course  of  study  taken 
by  this  class  includes  Livy,  Horace  and  Cicero,  the  Iliad, 
Memorabilia  and  Odyssey,  geometry  and  higher  algebra, 
in  the  freshman  curriculum.  The  course  is  a  good  one 
thruout,  and  makes  particularly  good  provision  for  history, 
for  that  period  of  American  education.  (Copy  furnished 
by  President.) 

Swarthmore  College  is  noted  on  the  Twenty-fifth  Anni¬ 
versary  Program  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  among  the  colleges 
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open  to  women  before  Vassar,  and  the  date  is  given  as  1864. 
This  college,  however,  tho  incorporated  in  1864  (Vassar  was 
chartered  in  1861),  was  not  opened  till  ’69  and  its  first  class 
was  graduated  in  ’73.  Women  were  admitted  from  the 
first.  (Letter  of  Vice-President  Hoadley,  November  i, 
1910.) 

It  is  assumed  very  often  that  several  of  the  western 
state  universities  were  pioneers  in  this  movement  for  college 
education  for  women,  but  the  facts  do  not  warrant  such  a 
conclusion.  Naturally  that  would  have  been  the  proper 
result  of  the  ordinances  of  1785  and  1787,  setting  aside  land 
for  schools  in  every  township  and  for  a  State  University 
in  the  territories  or  states  carved  out  of  the  North  Western 
Territory.  The  social  and  economic  conditions,  also,  which 
had  forced  coeducation  in  the  early  colleges  in  Ohio,  Illinois 
and  Michigan,  already  past  under  review,  would  seem  to 
have  especially  demanded  this  in  state  colleges.  But 
whatever  the  theory,  the  facts  were  otherwise.  Michigan, 
for  example,  whose  lead  in  this  respect  has  been  so  signal, 
only  opened  its  doors  to  women  fully  in  1870.  At  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  writes  the  statistician  of  the  university,  “women  had 
very  little  consideration  prior  to  its  reorganization  in  1866.“ 
(Letter,  December  13,  1910.)  A  Normal  Department  was 
maintained  for  women  only  from  1863.  Not  till  1869  did 
a  woman  receive  the  Ph.B.  degree,  and  not  till  1870  the 
degree  of  A. B.  (Letter.)  At  the  time  of  the  reorganization, 
1866,  the  university  was  “recognized”  as  open  to  all,  but 
by  legislation  this  was  limited  the  next  year,  and  women  were 
confined  to  the  Normal  Department,  which  was  of  much 
inferior  grade.  (Cf.  Sewall,  in  Woman's  work,  p.  75.  She 
declares  women  were  not  on  the  same  footing  with  men  till 

1875-) 

Iowa  State  University  seems  to  have  admitted  women 
to  full  privileges  in  i860  (see  table  in  Mrs.  Sewall’s  essay. 
Woman's  work,  p.  57),  but  there  is  small  trace  of  college 
training  for  them  at  that  time.  From  1858  to  1865,  42 
women  received  certificates  in  the  Normal  Department. 
One  woman  graduated  in  1863  in  the  college  course  and  3 
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in  1864.  The  conditions  of  admission  in  i860  were  arith¬ 
metic,  algebra  thru  equations  of  the  first  degree,  plane 
geometry,  trigonometry,  English  grammar,  geography,  four 
books  of  Caesar,  four  orations  of  Cicero,  six  books  of  Virgil, 
Greek  reader  and  two  books  of  the  Anabasis,  a  most  cred¬ 
itable  requirement  at  any  date.  (Letter  of  Executive 
Clerk,  October  13,  1910.)  The  preparatory  department 
accomplished  this  in  two  years  (see  cat.  of  1863-4). 
1864-5,  when  there  were  164  “gentlemen”  and  275  “ladies,” 
Ph.D.  was  given  after  one  year  of  study  to  those  who  had 
won  the  B.P.  degree  in  college,  evidently  an  equivalent  for 
the  A.M.  which  was  given  in  a  year  to  an  A. B.  We  find 
now  that  French  and  German  may  be  substituted  for  Greek. 
In  1866,  after  the  war,  we  find  362  gentlemen,  306  ladies, 
I  A.B.  (man)  and  8  normals  (women).  In  ’66-7,  there 
were  twelve  ladies  in  college  classes,  10  of  them  freshmen 
(of  a  class  of  48).  One  lady  took  the  A.B.  degree. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  university  was  the  giving  of  Latin 
thru  two  years  and  Greek  thru  the  other  two,  and  this  is 
claimed  as  an  invention  of  the  university.  But  modem 
languages  may  be  substituted  for  Greek. 

In  1867-8,  there  are  20  women  in  college,  15  of  them 
freshmen,  and  the  graduates  are  one  man  with  A.B.,  one 
woman  with  B.S.  Yet  it  is  said  in  the  catalog  that  “its 
progress  has  exceeded  the  anticipation  of  its  most  anxious 
friends.”  Evidently,  tho  Iowa  offered  its  advantages  to 
women  in  i860,  the  college  education  of  girls  in  that  state 
had  in  no  degree  become  a  “movement”  when  Vassar 
graduated  its  first  class. 

It  remains  to  recount  the  history  of  the  one  college 
opened  at  this  time  distinctly  for  the  education  of  girls, 
in  an  eastern  state.  Elmira  College  was  chartered  in  1855 
(April  13),  on  condition,  “first,  that  no  degree  shall  be  con¬ 
ferred  without  a  course  of  study  equivalent  to  a  full  ordinary 
course  of  college  study  as  pursued  in  the  colleges  of  this 
state  shall  have  been  completed;  second,  that  said  college 
shall  be  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  Regents  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  same  manner  and 
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to  the  same  extent  as  the  other  colleges  of  the  State.” 
Dr.  Cowles  was  called  to  the  presidency  in  1855,  and  he 
states  that  a  committee  of  five,  representing  as  many  college 
faculties,  was  appointed  to  prepare  such  a  course  of  study 
as  would  be  most  suitable  for  young  women,  the  work  in 
every  respect  to  be  equivalent  to  that  done  in  colleges  for 
men. 

This  curriculum  provided  for  the  freshman  year,  Cicero’s 
Orations,  Greek  Testament,  algebra,  astronomy  and  botany, 
history  and  the  English  poets;  for  the  sophomore  year, 
Tacitus,  Greek  Testament  and  Homer,  geometry,  French, 
political  economy  and  civil  government,  rhetoric  and  philos¬ 
ophy.  The  junior  year  gave  logic,  German,  or  French, 
Kame’s  Criticism,  English,  philosophy,  geology,  mineralogy, 
chemistry  and  trigonometry.  The  senior  year  offered 
Paley  and  Butler,  mental  science  and  moral  philosophy, 
conic  sections  and  mathematical  astronomy,  French  or 
German,  English  literature.  The  studies  of  the  program 
were  “recited”  from  four  to  five  times  a  week,  “making 
a  weekly  schedule  of  not  less  than  twenty-six  to  twenty- 
eight  recitations,” — “strenuous” — as  is  claimed,  but  sugges¬ 
tive  of  a  lingering  of  the  school  idea  of  that  day  about 
the  college.  But  the  curriculum  is  certainly  a  thoroly  re¬ 
spectable  one,  and  it  must  be  compared  with  the  standards 
of  that  day.  The  college  deserved  the  entire  respect  of 
those  who  were  comparing  the  new  effort  with  the  standards 
of  men’s  colleges  in  general.  It  can  hardly  be  claimed, 
however,  that  this  curriculum  is  the  equivalent  of  some  of 
those  we  have  reviewed,  and  which  had  already  been  taken 
by  women.  Indeed,  the  claim  that  “to  Elmira  and  to  no 
other  belongs  the  distinction,  the  honor,  and  the  glory  of 
introducing  into  the  world’s  civilization  college  education 
for  women,”  can  not  be  for  a  moment  entertained,  in  light 
of  the  history  which  we  have  been  following.  Perhaps  it 
is  never  true  that  a  great  movement  is  found  to  have  such 
a  single  and  definite  source.  But  Elmira  was  a  step  for¬ 
ward,  and  deserved  more  honor  and  attention  and  support 
than  were  awarded  it.  It  met  ridicule,  which  is  surprizing 
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enough  when  one  recalls  the  history  of  the  south  and  west, 
and  skepticism,  and  opposition,  and  suffered  from  a  lack  of 
the  financial  support  which  it  deserved.  But  what  a  strange 
revelation  of  ignorance  of  what  had  been  already  accom¬ 
plished  in  other  parts  of  the  land,  when  a  college  president 
called  it  “faddish”  to  say  that  a  woman  could  comprehend 
college  mathematics,  or  master  the  Greek  verb,  and  another 
declared  the  effort  to  give  women  “a  man’s  education” 
“too  ridiculous,”  and  a  professor  of  philosophy  said  that  the 
effort  to  teach  women  his  branch  of  study  was  “beyond 
his  comprehension!” 

In  1865,  when  Vassar  opened,  Elmira’s  faculty  consisted 
of  a  president,  one  other  man  professor,  a  lady  principal, 
called  “preceptress”  in  history,  physiology  and  English 
literature,”  and  “preceptress”  in  “modern  languages, 
Latin,  and  algebra.”  There  is  an  assistant  preceptress 
in  history,  arithmetic,  Latin  and  drawing,  3  teachers  of 
music — a  college  faculty  of  six  or  seven.  There  are  74  in 
college  classes  and  108  in  the  preparatory  school.  Fourteen 
graduated  in  1864,  and  the  total  number  of  graduates  is 
94.  The  freshmen  are  called  “protomathians,”  a  singular 
effort  to  escape  a  “masculine”  word,  a  likeness  to  which 
effort  has  prevailed  at  Smith  to  the  present  day.  Prob¬ 
ably  “preceptress”  was  invented  to  escape  the  use  of 
“professor”  for  women. 

This  report  of  1865  (The  Regents)  shows  Greek  optional, 
and  the  possible  substitution  of  music  and  painting  for 
German,  by  special  vote  of  the  faculty.  The  claim  is  made 
that  there  is  “nearly  the  ordinary  amount  of  Latin  and 
mathematics,”  that  “it  has  been  somewhat  difficult  to 
arrange  with  entire  satisfaction  a  college  course  of  study 
for  young  ladies.”  It  furnishes  “an  appropirate  share  of 
those  elegant  accomplishments  which  are  so  highly  esteemed 
in  social  life.”  Altogether  this  report  of  1865  seems  to 
denote  a  struggle  with  great  difficulties  and  a  question  as 
to  the  possibility,  in  the  state  of  public  opinion  of  main¬ 
taining  the  high  standard  of  ten  years  before.  The  en¬ 
dowment  was  only  $5,500,  the  real  estate  $90,000,  the  in- 
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come  fromstudents$26,505,and  the  funded  debt  was  $14,000. 
The  salary  list  was  only  $4,865.00.  The  charge  for  board 
and  tuition  was  but  $200  (laundry  extra).  It  was  a  hard 
struggle  to  maintain  standards  in  such  conditions,  but  the 
effort  was  worthy,  and  Elmira  should  have  had  the  generous 
and  hearty  support  then  which  would  have  given  it  the 
place  it  deserved  thru  its  pioneer  effort.  (This  material 
is  gathered  from  a  letter  from  President  Mackenzie,  copies 
of  the  curriculum  of  1855,  the  Regents  Report  of  1865, 
which  also  gives  the  course  of  study  for  that  year,  and 
material  from  a  college  publication,  furnished  by  the 
president.) 

James  M.  Taylor 

V^AssAR  College 

Note  :  Since  the  above  was  in  print  the  catalogs  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Female  College  of  Perkiomen  Bridge  (now 
Collegeville)  have  been  seen,  thru  the  courtesy  of  the 
Librarian  of  Ursinus  College.  It  was  chartered  in  1853  on 
the  basis  of  a  privately  owned  seminary,  “  with  full  uni¬ 
versity  privileges.”  Its  president  was  a  graduate  of  Wes¬ 
leyan.  The  other  two  members  of  the  small  staff  who  had 
degrees  received  them  from  this  college  in  1853,  and  occu¬ 
pied  chairs  in  1854.  Latin  was  begun  in  the  college;  the 
course  was  three  years,  and  graduation  was  permitted  at 
seventeen.  A  fourth  year  (sophomore)  was  inserted  in 
1856-57.  There  are  no  academic  entrance  requirements 
published,  but  for  graduation  a  pupil  must  have  “  com¬ 
pleted  the  course  ”  “or  an  equivalent,”  with  the  exception 
of  the  Greek  and  the  languages  and  mathematics  of  the 
senior  class!”  The  printed  course  is  fair,  but  makes  absurd 
the  claim  of  the  catalog  of  1854  that  it  is  as  “full  and 
thoro  as  in  any  of  our  American  colleges  for  the  other  sex.” 


II 

MEASUREMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  EFFICIENCY 

The  Springfield  republican  in  a  recent  issue  published  the 
following  editorial  deliverance  : 

“New  York  City  last  year  spent  nearly  $35,000,000  for 
education,  and  hardly  a  dollar  of  it  went  for  measuring 
results.  Are  educators  supposed  to  be  such  experts  that  their 
methods  can  not  be  improved  ?  Lately  we  have  had  a  striking 
demonstration  of  what  experimental  science  could  do  by 
reducing  the  motions  in  laying  bricks  and  the  fatigue  in 
handling  pig-iron.  It  will  hardly  be  pretended  that 
scientific  efficiency  is  of  less  consequence  in  the  schools.” 

It  is  true  that  the  New  York  school  system  is  a  wonderful 
laboratory  for  the  study  of  educational  problems,  and  that 
not  a  dollar  has  been  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  util¬ 
izing  our  opportunities  for  scientific  investigation.  This  is 
not  saying  that  no  scientific  work  has  been  done  in  schools; 
for  individual  teachers  and  principals  have  in  a  limited  w^ay 
made  contributions  to  the  sum  of  knowledge.  Professors 
and  students  in  our  two  universities  are  constantly  making 
studies  in  our  schools.  The  Board  of  Superintendents  has 
met  practical  situations  with  wisdom  and  discretion,  and 
has  made  few  serious  errors.  But  in  hundreds  of  cases  we 
are  groping  in  the  dark  where  we  ought  to  walk  in  the  light. 
We  rely  upon  opinion  and  theory  where  facts  could  be  had 
for  the  asking.  But  as  we  have  no  bureau  for  scientific 
investigation,  and  as  such  work  requires  time  and  involves 
a  little  expense,  many  great  questions  arise  concerning 
the  cost  and  efficiency  of  the  schools  which  the  department 
of  education  has  no  means  of  answering. 

On  the  business  side,  this  deficiency  is  sometimes  embar¬ 
rassing  to  school  officers.  Once  a  year  they  prepare  a  school 
budget,  which  they  are  called  upon  to  defend.  The  budget 
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committee  asks  many  questions  which  can  not  be  answered 
at  present,  and  this  creates  the  suspicion  in  the  public 
mind  that  school  commissioners  do  not  understand  the 
business  of  education.  Dr.  Simon  N.  Patten,  in  the  May, 
191 1 ,  number  of  the  Educational  Review,  makes  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarks  on  this  situation:  “Each  claimant  before  city 
boards  of  estimate  has  a  specific  reform  to  promote  and 
presents  definite  figures  to  support  his  position.  It  is  not 
the  schools  vs.  graft,  but  the  schools  vs.  street  cleaning, 
pure  water,  tenement  house  inspection,  the  prevention  of 
disease,  or  the  reduction  of  infant  mortality.  The  advocate 
of  pure  water  or  clean  streets  shows  how  much  the  death 
rate  will  be  altered  by  each  proposed  addition  to  his  share 
of  the  budget.  Only  the  teacher  is  without  such  figures. 
What  can  be  expected  of  this  but  a  curtailment  of  the  school 
budget?  Why,  I  ask,  should  New  York  put  its  money 
into  schools  rather  than  into  subways?  Why  should  it 
not  enlarge  playgrounds  and  parks  instead  of  increasing 
school  facilities?  Why  should  it  support  inefficient  school 
teachers  instead  of  efficient  milk  inspectors?” 

I  do  not  know  why  this  writer,  who  is  a  professor  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  should  cross  the  state  of  New 
Jersey  to  abuse  the  schools  of  New  York,  when  he  might 
find  occasion  for  criticism  without  traveling  so  far.  His 
flippant  statement  that  “a  child  of  ten  should  know  all 
the  graduate  gets  out  of  public  schools”  is  unworthy  of 
serious  answer;  and  his  thesis  that  the  wages  of  a  man  are 
the  true  and  only  measure  of  the  value  of  his  education, 
is  rather  hard  on  Socrates,  Milton,  Shakspere,  Goldsmith, 
Johnson,  and  Lincoln.  But  it  is  a  fact,  admitted  by  educa¬ 
tors  themselves,  that  school  statistics  are  inadequate  and 
so  lacking  in  uniformity  that  it  is  impossible  to  compare 
one  community  with  another.  Private  business  is  in  keen 
competition;  and  this  condition  tends  to  check  waste  and 
promote  efficiency.  Accounting  has  been  brought  to  a  high 
state  of  perfection.  To  facilitate  calculation,  units  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  cost  are  employed.  A  careful  manufacturer 
knows  to  the  decimal  of  a  cent  how  much  per  unit  it  costs 
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to  produce  an  article.  To  the  price  of  labor  and  material 
he  adds  a  known  percentage  of  rent,  interest,  deterioration 
of  plant,  etc.,  and  a  definite  margin  of  profit.  Only  then  is 
he  able  to  quote  prices  to  the  trade,  with  the  certainty  that 
at  the  end  of  the  year  the  balance  will  be  on  the  credit  side. 
But  his  competitors  may  be  more  economical  in  manage¬ 
ment  than  he  is.  Their  expense  account  may  be  a  smaller 
fraction  of  the  output  by  reason  of  better  workmen,  cheaper 
handling,  more  favorable  situation;  and  thus  they  may 
undersell  him  and  still  make  more  money  than  he  does. 
In  this  way  relatively  inefficient  business  is  obliged  either 
to  mend  its  ways  or  go  to  the  wall. 

Common  school  education  is  a  monopoly  of  the  state. 
The  element  of  competition  has  been  practically  eliminated. 
In  cities  the  teaching  force  enjoys  permanency  of  tenure. 
If  the  cost  of  education  goes  up,  additional  taxation  is 
resorted  to.  The  result  is  that  public  schools  are  not  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  same  kind  of  efficiency  tests  that  are  automatic¬ 
ally  applied  to  private  business  thru  the  operation  of  compe¬ 
tition.  Hence  it  is  found  necessary  to  provide  for  schools 
an  artificial  stimulus  in  the  form  of  supervision  to  obtain 
from  the  workers  the  highest  service  of  which  they  are 
capable. 

Teaching  efficiency 

Can  quantitative  measurement  be  applied  to  teaching 
ability?  “Scientific  management”  has  thus  far  been  con¬ 
cerned  chiefly  with  labor,  skilled  and  unskilled,  of  industrial 
establishments.  As  expounded  and  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Winslow  Taylor,  it  has  been  effective  in  loading 
pig-iron,  laying  bricks,  inspecting  bicycle  balls,  and  running 
machine  shops.  Among  the  principles  claimed  for  the 
science  by  its  advocates  are  these:  (i)  The  employer  and 
employe  must  cooperate,  for  the  laborer  can  not  understand 
the  science;  (2)  the  employer  provides  experts  who  develop 
the  science  and  teach  the  laborer  the  processes  which  are 
most  efficacious  and  economical  ;  (3)  the  task  system  is  an 
essential  element,  which  means  that  the  expert  ascertains 
what  is  the  maximum  daily  output  of  a  first-class  workman 
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under  scientific  direction ;  (4)  every  worker  who  accomplishes 
this  task  receives  a  bonus  in  wages;  (5)  those  who  are  unable 
to  do  the  work  are  discharged  or  put  to  some  other  service ; 
(6)  the  “differential  rate” — the  combination  of  quantity 
and  quality — is  applied  to  determine  the  amount  of  bonus 
earned;  (7)  the  result  of  the  system  is  a  maximum  output 
of  good  quality  at  a  minimum  cost,  which  is  what  the  em¬ 
ployer  desires;  (8)  at  the  same  time  the  laborer  receives  an 
increase  of  wages ;  (9)  thus  we  have  the  ideal  conditions  of  an 
industrial  establishment,  cheapness  of  production  combined 
with  high  wages,  resulting  in  the  mutual  satisfaction  of 
employer  and  employe. 

One  may  easily  trace  an  analogy  between  these  funda¬ 
mentals  of  the  science  of  industrial  management  and  the 
organization  of  a  public  school  system.  For  example: 
(i)  The  state  as  employer  must  cooperate  with  the  teacher 
as  employe,  for  the  latter  does  not  always  understand  the 
science  of  education;  (2)  the  state  provides  experts  who 
supervise  the  teacher,  and  suggest  the  processes  that  are 
most  efficacious  and  economical;  (3)  the  task  system  ob¬ 
tains  in  the  school  as  well  as  in  the  shop,  each  grade  being 
a  measured  quantity  of  work  to  be  accomplished  in  a  given 
term;  (4)  every  teacher  who  accomplishes  the  task  receives 
a  bonus,  not  in  money,  but  in  the  form  of  a  rating  which 
may  have  money  value;  (5)  those  who  are  unable  to  do  the 
work  are  eliminated,  either  thru  the  device  of  a  temporary 
license  or  of  a  temporary  employment;  (6)  the  differential 
rate  is  applied  to  the  teacher,  quantity  and  quality  of  ser¬ 
vice  being  considered  in  the  rating;  (7)  the  result  ought  to 
be  a  maximum  output  at  a  low  relative  cost,  since  every 
repeater  costs  as  much  as  a  new  pupil;  (8)  the  teacher  thus 
receives  better  wages,  but  only  after  demonstrated  fitness 
for  higher  position;  (9)  hence  we  ought  to  have  the  most 
desirable  combination  of  an  educational  system — relative 
cheapness  of  operation  and  high  salaries. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  analogy  completely 
breaks  down  at  this  point,  for  a  cheap  school  system  is 
always  a  poor  one. 
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Measuring  results 

Teaching  is  a  combination  of  mechanical  and  artistic 
processes.  Certain  portions  of  the  work  are  so  simple 
that  a  child  may  perform  them.  Such  are  the  regulation  of 
the  temperature,  the  opening  and  closing  of  windows,  the 
rolling  of  shades  and  maps,  the  cleaning  of  the  blackboard, 
the  filling  of  inkwells,  the  giving  out  and  storing  of  supplies 
and  lesson  papers,  the  covering  of  books,  the  orderly  assemb¬ 
ling  and  dismissal  of  children,  the  care  of  wraps,  and  the 
keeping  of  attendance  records.  The  sum  of  these  trifles 
is  no  small  part  of  success  or  failure.  The  neglect  of  any  of 
them  will  impair  the  usefulness  of  the  teacher  and  may 
seriously  affect  the  value  of  the  more  vital  elements  of  the 
teaching  process.  Poor  ventilation  unfits  children  for  learn¬ 
ing.  Carelessness  in  the  matter  of  school  property  soon 
results  in  children  having  no  supplies  or  carrying  books 
defaced  with  indecent  writing  and  pictures.  Thru  the  neglect 
of  window  shades  children  are  often  obliged  to  work  in  direct 
sunlight  on  bright  days  and  without  sufficient  light  on  dark 
days.  A  neglected  blackboard  is  untidy  and  ineffective, 
and  troughs  filled  with  chalk-dust  are  unhygienic  as  well 
as  offensive  to  the  taste. 

Now  all  these  mechanical  processes  may  be  statistically 
treated  and  placed  to  the  debit  or  credit  of  the  teacher. 
Measurement  may  certainly  be  applied  to  this  phase  of  the 
schoolmaster’s  art.  And  it  is  possible  by  a  summation  of 
such  items  to  compare  class  with  class  and  school  with  school. 
To  the  lay  visitor  these  things  are  almost  conclusive,  as 
they  constitute  the  principal  data  on  which  he  estimates 
school  efficiency.  Good  housekeeping  every  one  can  under¬ 
stand.  And,  as  personal  cleanliness  is  the  beginning  of 
moral  regeneration  in  many  children,  so  the  mechanical 
elements  of  class  and  school  management,  which  relate  to 
the  cleanliness,  tidiness,  safety,  and  good  order  of  the 
class-room,  are  part  of  the  very  web  and  woof  of  good 
teaching. 

Even  work  of  actual  instruction  has  a  mechanical  side. 
Spelling  efficiency  and  mathematical  ability  are  capable 
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of  exact  measurement  by  a  percentage.  By  a  combination 
of  qualitative  and  quantitative  judgment  the  success  of 
teaching  in  any  subject  may  be  approximately  determined. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  had  eloquent  protests  from  Col. 
Parker  and  others  against  the  marking  system;  but  as  yet 
teachers  seem  to  have  found  no  satisfactory  substitute. 
It  is  impossible  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  scholarship 
without  marks,  because  the  very  idea  of  standard  implies 
measurement.  To  deny  that  the  success  of  teaching  and 
learning  may  be  measured  is  to  deny  the  possibility  of  an 
educational  science. 

In  the  discussion  that  follows  the  writer  ventures  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  scheme  which  he  has  employed  for  ten  years  to  as¬ 
certain  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  schools  under  his 
supervision. 


Superintendent's  rating  blank 

Dist . P.  S . 

Grade . Name . 

Salary . Reg . Pres . License . 

Date . Exp . Prin.  Ratings . Time, 

1 .  Teaching  ability  (results,  interest,  method) . 

(o)  Written  work 
(r)  Penmanship 
(2)  Composition  (dictation) 

(j)  Drawing 

{4)  Note  books  (children) 

(6)  Reading 

(c)  Phonetics 

(d)  Spelling 

(e)  Arithmetic 

(/)  Oral  composition,  grammar 
(g)  Geography  and  nature  study 
(A)  History  and  civics 
(i)  Music 

(;)  Physical  culture 
(A)  Class  library 
(/)  Memory  gems 

2.  Scholarship . 

(а)  Professional 

(б)  Academic  or  general 
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3.  Effort . . 

(а)  Program 

(б)  Plans 

(c)  Fidelity — obedience,  honesty  of  work,  etc. 

(d)  Ventilation 

(e)  Room.  (Decoration  and  cleanliness) 

(f)  Records 

(g)  Times  late  last  term 

(h)  Days  absent  last  term 

4.  Personality . 

(a)  Dress 

(b)  Voice 

(c)  Sympathy 

(d)  Manners  and  self-control 

(e)  Teachableness 

(/)  Force  of  character 

5.  Control  of  class . 

(a)  Obedience ....  Order .... 

(b)  Habits 

(c)  Cleanliness  of  children 

(d)  Number  of  pupils  late 

(e)  Condition  of  books 

(/)  Passing  and  collection  of  material 

The  accompanying  rating  blank  is  offered  as  a  unit  for 
estimating  the  comparative  efficiency  of  teachers,  the  several 
items  on  the  blank  being  the  measurement  or  definition  of 
the  unit  itself. 

The  heading  carries  with  it  a  mass  of  indispensable  infor¬ 
mation.  As  a  matter  of  record,  the  district,  the  name  of 
the  school,  the  date,  and  length  of  visit  are  shown.  The 
salary,  kind  of  license,  and  years  of  experience  give  us  a 
clue  as  to  how  much  we  have  a  right  to  expect  of  the  teacher. 
If  he  has  been  in  the  service  only  a  few  months  or  years, 
we  must  be  satisfied  with  modest  results.  If,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  receives  a  high  salary  and  has  had  many  years 
of  experience,  we  have  a  right  to  look  for  expert  service. 
The  principal’s  ratings  are  valuable  to  check  the  superin¬ 
tendent’s  impressions  and  conclusions. 

(a)  Teaching  ability. — The  quality  of  teaching  may  be 
tested  by  the  standard  of  method,  the  standard  of  interest, 
and  the  standard  of  results. 

A  method  is  correct  when  it  is  based  on  sound  principles 
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of  education.  There  are  many  ways  of  teaching  correctly 
the  subjects  in  the  curriculum.  A  superintendent  should 
respect  the  freedom  of  teachers,  and,  therefore,  he  ought 
not  to  give  minute  directions  about  methods.  Only  when 
a  method  is  absolutely  wrong  should  he  interfere.  Whether 
-a  teacher  uses  one  or  another  of  three  or  four  good  methods 
of  subtraction  is  indifferent,  so  long  as  the  principal  requires 
all  his  teachers  to  employ  the  same  method,  and  secures 
satisfactory  results. 

Interest  is  a  necessary  concomitant  of  good  teaching. 
Whatever  one’s  theories  may  be  in  regard  to  the  subject, 
we  are  all  agreed  that  a  teacher  who  can  not  interest  his 
pupils  is  a  failure.  And  this  is  true  of  every  grade  in  school 
from  kindergarten  to  university.  There  are  in  the  colleges 
of  the  country  many  distinguished  failures  among  the  pro¬ 
fessors — men  who  are  known  for  the  discoveries  they  have 
made  or  the  books  they  have  written,  but  who  do  not  know 
how  to  teach.  If  you  find  a  teacher  instructing  a  class 
while  half  the  pupils  are  inattentive,  something  is  wrong 
with  the  interest.  The  defect  may  be  in  the  method  of 
teaching  or  in  the  control  of  the  class.  Where  the  disci¬ 
pline  is  weak,  there  is  liable  to  be  inattention,  even  if  the 
method  of  instruction  be  theoretically  sound. 

Finally,  I  believe  in  demanding  results.  I  believe  that 
children  ought  to  know  what  they  are  supposed  to  have 
learned.  They  ought  to  know  the  tables.  They  ought  to 
know  how  to  spell  and  read  and  write  automatically.  In 
geography  and  history,  even  where  the  instruction  is  in  the 
form  of  stories,  children  ought  to  be  held  responsible  for 
certain  typical  facts — not  isolated,  lonesome  facts,  but  facts 
belonging  to  their  proper  categories  and  forming  a  connected 
and  substantial  body  of  knowledge.  Arithmetic  should 
be  presented  concretely  in  the  lower  grades;  but  when  a 
process  has  been  thus  taught,  children  should  be  drilled  in 
it  until  they  know  it  thoroly. 

“How  few  recitations,”  says  John  W.  Cook,  “are  really 
entitled  to  the  designation  of  genuinely  artistic  presenta¬ 
tions!  Is  it  not  true  that  the  large  majority  are  not  domi- 
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nated  by  any  clearly  defined  aim  which  pushes  with  re¬ 
sistless  energy  thru  the  exercise  from  start  to  finish?  So 
much  of  worthless  matter  is  allowed  to  consume  precious 
time,  so  many  distracting  and  trivial  excursions  are  per¬ 
mitted,  there  is  such  prodigal  waste,  the  motive  is  so  obscure, 
the  tension  is  so  slack,  that  you  go  almost  anywhere  rather 
than  to  a  class-room  to  find  an  exhibition  of  high  class 
art.”‘ 

I  am  not  quite  so  pessimistic  as  Mr.  Cook,  but  what  he 
says  has  much  truth  in  it. 

(b)  Scholarship. — This  heading  refers  chiefly  to  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  subject  ■  matter  of  the  teaching.  Does  the 
teacher  really  know  thoroly  the  subjects  of  her  grade? 
Many  teachers  in  these  days  do  not  know  very  much  gram¬ 
mar.  In  history  and  geography  their  knowledge  is  fre¬ 
quently  inadequate.  In  music  and  drawing  it  is  generally 
so.  In  nature  study  few  of  us  are  properly  prepared. 
Some  do  not  know  how  to  read  well,  and  have  but  a  slight 
acquaintance  with  literature;  hence  the  reading  is  often 
poorly  taught.  A  just  estimate  of  a  teacher’s  merit  must 
take  note  of  his  proficiency  in  the  subjects  in  the  course  of 
study. 

(c)  Effort. — By  the  old  plan  of  marking  teachers  only 
under  two  heads,  instruction  and  discipline,  a  supervisor 
encountered  many  items  which  could  not  properly  be  in¬ 
cluded  under  either  title.  In  the  scheme  here  described 
many  such  features  are  classified  as  “effort”  or  “personality.” 
Such  matters  as  fidelity  or  teachableness  are  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  teaching  skill ;  for  they  touch  very  closely  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  morality  and  school  administration.  The  planning 
of  work  is  an  important  part  of  a  teacher’s  duty.  The 
pains  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  daily  lessons  are  a 
measure  of  effort.  The  intelligence  shown  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  class  program,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  it  is 
followed  are  also  properly  included  under  effort.  The 
regulation  of  the  temperature  is  an  important  part  of  effort, 

‘  National  Education  Association,  1900,  p.  276:  “  How  Can  the  »Superin- 

tendent  Improve  the  Teachers  under  His  Charge?  ” 
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for  this  affects  both  the  health  and  the  comfort  of  the  chil¬ 
dren.  What  we  may  properly  expect  of  the  teacher  in 
class-room  decoration  is  also  a  matter  of  effort.  The 
punctuality  and  regularity  of  attendance  certainly  belong 
to  this  category.  It  is  not  intended  to  discredit  a  teacher 
who  is  absent  on  account  of  illness,  or  for  any  other  unavoid¬ 
able  cause.  But  if  she  remains  away  from  school  to  go 
shopping  or  to  go  on  a  pleasure  jaunt,  or  goes  to  Europe 
and  forgets  to  return  until  a  month  after  the  schools  are 
open,  she  is  not  entitled  to  much  credit  for  effort.  Nor  can 
she  claim  credit  under  this  head  if  she  is  habitually  late. 
Punctuality  is  a  great  school  virtue;  and  the  teacher  who 
is  not  willing  to  set  a  good  example  to  children  in  this  im¬ 
portant  matter  is  deficient  in  effort. 

(d)  Personality. — What  can  a  superintendent  do  about  a 
teacher’s  dress?  If  it  is  becoming  he  certainly  has  the 
privilege  of  admiring  it.  If  it  is  not,  he  will  have  to  suffer 
in  silence.  If  it  is  decorated  with  grease  spots,  what  is  he 
to  do?  He  may  not  feel  justified  in  doing  anything;  but 
someone  ought  to  remind  the  wearer  of  an  untidy  gown  that 
she  is  committing  an  offense  against  a  school  virtue  which 
is  said  to  be  but  one  step  from  godliness.  If  the  teacher  be 
a  man,  clean  linen,  polished  boots,  manicured  nails,  and  a 
clean-shaven  face  are  as  important  to  him  as  spotless  gowns 
are  to  the  opposite  sex. 

The  use  of  the  voice  is  an  important  item  in  personality. 
If  it  is  sharp  and  shrill  and  unsympathetic,  you  can  imagine 
what  a  torture  it  must  be  to  the  poor  children  who  are  con¬ 
demned  to  listen  to  it  five  hours  a  day  for  five  months  or  a 
year?  From  the  first  day  the  principal  should  caution  the 
beginner  against  loud  or  rough  tones.  Ordinary  conversa¬ 
tional  tones  are  loud  enough  for  normal  conditions.  Pleas¬ 
ant  manners  go  with  a  soft  and  mellow  voice.  Children  are 
close  copyists  of  what  we  are;  hence  gentle  manners  are  a 
valuable  part  of  a  teacher’s  equipment.  Coarse  jokes  are 
to  be  especially  tabooed ;  and  nothing  that  can  in  any  degree 
offend  against  good  taste  or  good  morals  must  ever  pass 
a  teacher’s  lips  in  the  class-room. 
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Self-control  is  essential  to  a  sound  character.  It  is  also 
essential  to  good  class  control.  Hence,  the  teacher  must  not 
get  angry  and  scold,  and  then  punish  children  unjustly  and 
thus  forfeit  their  respect.  Anger  is  hard  on  the  teacher’s 
nerves.  It  bums  up  gray  cells  that  are  needed  in  the  work 
of  teaching.  Many  a  teacher  exhausts  herself  by  excessive 
emotion  thru  lack  of  self-control.  Therefore,  be  calm. 
Make  up  your  mind  that  you  will  keep  sweet  no  matter  what 
the  provocation  may  be.  The  Scriptures  allow  a  man  to 
become  excited  by  righteous  indignation,  as  at  the  sight 
of  a  cowardly  or  brutal  action;  but  in  such  cases  we  are 
exhorted  to  “be  angry  and  sin  not.’’ 

By  “teachableness’’  is  meant  willingness  to  take  instruc¬ 
tions  from  official  superiors.  The  principal  has  an  impor¬ 
tant  duty  in  the  training  of  new  teachers  that  are  sent  to 
him;  but  he  can  do  little  with  such  if  they  be  intractable, 
opinionated,  and  unwilling  to  follow  instructions. 

Force  of  character  is  to  a  man’s  personality  what  iron  is  to 
the  blood.  It  is  shown  in  grit,  in  courage,  in  consistency, 
in  constancy,  in  decision,  in  general  executive  ability. 
Teachers  who  are  seriously  deficient  in  this  quality  can  never 
succeed  in  the  class-room.  The  sooner  they  change  their 
occupation  the  less  disappointment  will  fall  to  their  lot. 
We  are  to  be  kind,  and  soft-voiced,  and  sympathetic,  but 
with  all  these  gentle  qualities  we  must  have  backbone.  We 
must  insist  on  order,  on  discipline,  on  drill  of  the  right  kind, 
on  tmth,  on  honor,  on  industry.  To  enforce  these  demands 
one  must  have  some  of  the  aggressive  virtues  that  belong 
to  the  “strenuous  life.’’ 

(e)  Control  of  class. — School  discipline  involves  quite  a 
number  of  elements,  some  of  which  are  shown  in  the  blank. 
Proper  control  implies,  in  the  first  place,  obedience  on  the 
part  of  the  children.  If  the  teacher  gives  an  order  or  a 
direction,  do  the  children  obey?  A  good  test  of  this  habit 
is  to  direct  the  pupils  to  rule  a  sheet  of  paper  in  a  certain 
way,  as  for  instance:  “Draw  a  line  one  inch  from  the  top, 
and  another  one  inch  from  the  left  edge  of  the  paper.  Write 
your  name  at  the  top  and  divide  the  sheet  into  five  equal 
spaces  by  drawing  horizontal  lines  from  edge  to  edge.’’ 
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In  a  well-governed  class  all  but  one  or  two  will  do  as  you 
direct.  Where  the  discipline  is  lax,  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
children  will  be  wrong.  Order  is  an  important  element  of 
control.  There  are  many  different  standards  of  school  order ; 
but  I  believe  they  all  demand  that  children  shall  do  what 
they  are  told,  shall  pay  attention  while  being  instructed, 
and  shall  behave  in  such  a  manner  that  the  best  educative 
work  may  be  done  by  each  pupil  without  unnecessary  dis¬ 
turbance  from  any  source. 

Besides  the  habits  of  obedience  and  order  there  are  others 
which  are  closely  related  to  class  control.  How  do  children 
sit?  Do  they  lounge  or  sit  erect?  How  do  they  stand? 
On  one  foot  while  clutching  a  desk,  or  squarely  on  two  feet? 
In  what  sort  of  language  do  they  speak?  Are  the  answers 
couched  in  monosyllables,  or  in  complete  sentences,  etc,? 

Many  parents  neglect  their  little  ones  and  allow  them  to 
come  to  school  in  a  filthy  condition.  In  such  a  case  it  is 
necessary  for  the  teacher  to  take  the  place  of  the  parents. 
By  suggestion  and  persuasion  one  may  induce  the  little 
people  to  polish  their  boots  to  wash  their  hands  and  faces, 
and  to  brush  their  teeth  and  hair.  The  general  appearance 
of  children  is,  therefore,  an  important  item  of  control  in 
many  schools. 

For  the  punctuality  of  children  the  principal  and  teacher 
are  jointly  and  severally  responsible.  To  secure  the  best 
results,  mutual  cooperation  is  necessary.  For  the  punctu¬ 
ality  of  the  school  as  a  whole  we  must  look  to  the  principal ; 
but  each  teacher  must  be  willing  to  do  her  share  of  the 
work. 

The  condition  of  the  books  is  another  index  of  class  con¬ 
trol.  If  it  is  the  rule  to  cover  books,  then  a  teacher  should 
see  that  they  are  covered.  No  pupil  should  be  permitted 
to  scribble  on  the  covers  or  in  any  way  to  mark  or  deface 
a  book  that  does  not  belong  to  him. 

The  passing  and  collection  of  material  seems  like  a  trifling 
matter,  but  a  little  observation  will  show  that  some  teachers 
require  five  minutes  to  pass  papers,  while  others  require 
but  half  a  minute.  In  the  course  of  a  school  term  an 
enormous  amount  of  time  may  be  thus  wasted. 
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The  items  under  each  of  the  five  main  heads  may  be  sum¬ 
marized  and  recorded,  or  the  first  three  may  be  grouped 
under  the  single  head  of  “teaching  ability,”  while  the  last 
two  are  combined  under  Control.  The'  latter  plan  is  the 
one  in  use  at  present  in  New  York. 


Rating  blank  for  kindergarten  teacher 


Dist . Name.  . . Lie . Exp . Reg . Att. 

School . Date . Time . Prin.  Ratings . 

I.  Teaching  ability  (results . interest . method . ). . 


(a)  Nature  interests 


(d)  Games 


(i)  Animals:  living;  pictures;  toys  (i)  Play  spirit 


(2)  Plants :  care  of 

(3)  Weather:  songs 

(4)  Excursions:  walks 

(5)  Outdoor  garden 

(6)  Use  of  sand  and  clay 

(7)  Stories  bearing  on  nature 
(6)  Language 

(1)  Stories 

(2)  Conversations  (e) 

(3)  Naming  object  in  room ; 
naming  actions 

(4)  General  increase  of  vocabulary 

(5)  Rhymes:  jingles;  songs 

(6)  Sounds :  of  animals  and  machin¬ 
ery — leading  to  phonics 

(c)  Music 

(1)  Vocal:  tone;  pitch 

(2)  Instrumental:  use  in  discipline; 
in  rhythms 

(3)  Choice  of  music  books 


(2)  Grace  and  strength  in  move¬ 
ment  of  teacher ;  of  child 

(3)  Selection  of :  variety,  as  dra¬ 
matic,  social,  trade,  nature, 
finger,  sense 

(4)  Physical  effects 

(5)  Intellectual  " 

(6)  Moral 

Handwork 

(1)  Building:  by  individuals  in 
groups  as  an  expression  of  an 
experience  or  story,  by  imita¬ 
tion,  suggestion,  memory,  free 
construction 

(2)  Drawing  and  painting: 
mainly  as  expression 

(3)  Modeling:  sand;  clay 

(4)  Folding:  cutting;  mounting 

(5)  Construction:  toys;  boxes; 
etc. 


The  rest  of  the  form  is  identical  with  the  rating  blank  shown  above. 


A  separate  blank  has  been  devised  for  the  analysis  of 
kindergarten  teaching.  Miss  Jenny  B.  Merrill,  formerly 
supervisor  of  kindergartners  in  New  York,  assisted  me 
in  working  out  the  details  of  this  scheme.  The  five  principal 
headings  are  the  divisions  of  our  kindergarten  syllabus. 
Therefore,  when  one  enters  a  kindergarten  room,  no  matter 
at  what  hour,  the  teacher  is  engaged  upon  some  part  of 
the  work  here  outlined.  I  sit  quietly  in  the  corner  and  ob¬ 
serve,  putting  an  estimate  upon  such  topics  as  come  within 
range. 


y' 
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A  School  Summary  Blank 
P.  S. 


190 


Sanitary  conditions 


Principal’s  personality  and  power  of  discipline 
Records 


4.  Conferences  with  teachers 


5.  Rapid  dismissals 


6.  Assistance  to  inexperienced  teachers 

7.  Use  of  libraries 

8.  Patriotic  exercises  Assembly 


9.  Promotions 


Grading 


Care  of  pupils 


Comp.  ed. 


10.  Reading 


10.  Phonetics 


10.  Memory 


10.  Spelling 

1 1 .  Free  writing 


1 1 .  Copy  books 


12.  Grammar 


12.  Composition 


13.  Mathematics 

14.  Geography 


15.  Nature  study 


15.  Elementary  Sci. 

16.  History 

16.  Civics 

17.  Ethical  training 

17.  Physical  training 

17.  Hygiene 

18.  Music 

18.  Kindergarten 

19.  Construction 

19.  Shop 

19.  Drawing 
19.  Sewing 

19.  Cooking 

20.  German 

21.  Progress  books 

22.  Programs 


23.  Decoration 


24.  Text  books 


25.  Unifying  work 


B  + 


B 


J. 
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After  the  merits  of  individual  teachers  have  been  duly 
ascertained  and  recorded,  the  next  step  is  to  “post”  the  re¬ 
sults  (as  bookkeepers  say)  and  prepare  a  balance-sheet 
which  shall  exhibit  the  efficiency  of  the  school  as  a  whole. 
The  School  Summary  Blank  shown  herewith  is  employed 
for  this  purpose.  The  reader  will  understand  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  include  in  every  class  all  subjects  shown  on 
the  rating  blank.  Under  “scholarship,”  “effort,”  “person¬ 
ality,”  and  “control,”  each  of  the  subdivisions  may  usually 
be  employed.  The  written  work  is  always  inspected,  and 
the  class  is  examined  in  three  or  four  additional  subjects. 
Spelling,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  word  study  are  re¬ 
corded  in  the  form  of  a  per  cent.  The  estimate  placed 
upon  other  items  is  indicated  by  the  letters  A,  B-I-,  B,  C, 
or  D,  A  being  the  highest,  C  and  D  being  unsatisfactory. 

After  every  class  in  a  school  has  been  tested,^  a  clerk 
reads  the  results  from  the  original  records  made  in  the  several 
class-rooms,  and  I  score  them  on  the  tally  sheet  after  the 
proper  heading  and  under  the  appropriate  letter.  This 
condenses  the  findings  upon  a  single  sheet  so  that  the  eye 
may  take  in  the  whole  at  a  glance.  In  one  of  the  larger 
schools  the  sheet  will  show,  let  us  say,  that  thirty  classes 
were  examined  in  reading,  three  of  which  were  rated  A, 
fourteen  B+,  ten  B,  and  three  C.  This  produces  an 
average  estimate  of  B-t-,  which  letter  is  placed  on  the  left 
of  the  number  “lo”  on  the  blank.  The  result  is  compared 
with  last  year’s  sheet.  If  the  letter  on  that  record  is  only 
B,  the  B-|-  is  recorded  in  red  ink  to  show  that  the  school 
has  made  progress  in  reading.  All  other  items  are  treated 
in  the  same  way. 

In  the  case  of  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  spelling  the 
per  cents  are  averaged.  The  number  of  red  letters  and 
figures  on  the  summary  blank  is  a  measure  of  the  success 
the  school  has  had  since  the  last  inspection.  If  any  subject 
has  lost  ground  a  minus  sign  after  the  general  estimate 
indicates  the  fact. 

*  I  have  twenty-five  schools,  a  number  of  which  have  seventy  or  more  classes 
each. 
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,  Written  criticisms 

Having  ascertained  the  general  efficiency  of  a  school, 
with  the  gains  and  losses  indicated,  the  next  step  is  to  dic¬ 
tate  a  written  criticism  based  upon  the  findings  and  addrest 
to  the  principal.  Particular  pains  are  taken  to  bestow 
praise  for  progress  and  high  standing.  In  cases  where  the 
results  are  poor,  the  records  made  during  the  inspection 
of  the  several  classes  are  made  the  basis  of  the  criticism. 
The  errors  noted  are  specified,  and  the  proper  remedies 
are  suggested.  The  writer  has  about  nine  hundred  classes 
to  inspect  each  year,  besides  evening,  corporate,  and  vaca¬ 
tion  schools.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  therefore,  one  visit 
per  class  in  each  year  is  all  he  has  time  to  make.  Here, 
therefore,  is  a  chance  for  the  principal  to  exercise  his  crea¬ 
tive  faculty.  The  problem  of  eliminating  waste  and  pro¬ 
moting  efficiency  is  definitely  set  for  him,  but  he  employs 
such  means  as  he  deems  best  suited  to  accomplish  the  re¬ 
sults.  Between  the  periodic  visits  he  is  left  unhampered. 
No  minute  prescriptions  as  to  method  are  insisted  upon. 
Teachers  are  expected  to  base  their  procedure  upon  sound 
principles ;  and  certain  broad  policies  are  outlined  which  every 
school  of  the  district  is  expected  to  follow.  Most  of  the 
details  of  method  and  management  are  worked  out  by 
principals  and  teachers  themselves.  After  a  teacher  has 
become  an  artist  and  has  learned  to  secure  results  in  her 
own  way,  no  principal  or  superintendent  should  come  along 
with  his  petty  prescriptions  issued  in  mandatory  fashion. 
He  may  offer  suggestions,  and  if  these  have  merit,  the  good 
teacher  will  be  the  first  to  adopt  them.  But  if  she  has  a 
way  which  is  more  natural  for  her  and  brings  the  same  re¬ 
sult,  why  should  any  one  interfere?  Only  when  the  work 
is  inefficient  has  a  supervisor  the  right  to  say :  “Take  my  way 
or  find  a  better  one.” 

To  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  criticism  sent  to  the  princi¬ 
pal  and  filed  at  headquarters,  the  following  is  submitted  : 

Summary  of  Observations  and  Criticisms  Made  in  P.  S.  00,  The  Bronx, 
during  the  week  ending  May  jo,  1910,  or  earlier  during  the  School  Year. 
Sanitary  Conditions . — h. 
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Discipline. — Generally  satisfactory.  I  think  it  would  improve  the  mental 
arithmetic  if  children  thruout  the  school  were  trained  to  keep  their  hands  off 
the  desk  while  they  are  solving  a  problem  mentally.  I  find  some  fences  and 
houses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school  defaced  with  chalk  marks.  I  wish  a  volun¬ 
teer  street  squad  might  be  organized  to  clean  off  such  marks  and  thus  help 
to  keep  the  neighborhood  tidy.  A  school  should  be  an  uplifting  force  in  a 
community  rather  than  a  nuisance. 

Records. — Satisfactory. 

Conferences  with  Teachers. — The  principal  conducts  a  general  conference 
once  a  month.  Each  of  the  assistants  to  the  principal  has  a  grade  or  section 
conference  once  a  month.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  results  of  these  con¬ 
ferences  are  satisfactory.  The  teachers  in  all  classes  show  careful  super¬ 
vision,  and  new  teachers  are  growing  in  efficiency. 

Fire  Drills. — I  observed  a  dismissal  from  the  assembly  on  December  the 
first.  The  time  required  was  two  and  a  half  minutes.  The  order  was  perfect. 

Assembly  Exercises. — I  witnest  the  grammar  assembly  on  November  i 
and  the  primary  assembly  on  November  2.  In  the  grammar  assembly  the 
marching  was  A,  the  music  B+ ,  the  speaking  A,  the  decoration  of  the  room  B. 
In  the  primary  assembly  the  marching  was  B,  the  singing  B,  and  the  recita¬ 
tions  were  A.  The  children  in  the  primary  sing  too  loud  and  without  proper 
expression.  The  primary  piano  is  badly  out  of  tune.  The  kindergarten 
piano  is  in  like  condition. 

Promotions. — ^The  school  promoted  85.3  per  cent  of  the  register  on  January 
31,  last.  This  record  is  a  point  and  a  half  higher  than  it  was  at  the  corre¬ 
sponding  date  a  year  ago.  But  the  school  can  do  better  yet. 

Grading. — In  every  class  the  children  are  well  up  to  grade.  There  are 
two  E  classes  for  the  special  coaching  of  over-age  pupils.  In  these  classes 
many  children  finish  more  than  one  grade  in  a  term.  Thus  in  two  E  classes 
maintained  last  term  60  children  completed  one  grade,  27  covered  two  grades, 
and  14  covered  three  grades. 

Reading. — I  am  very  much  gratified  by  the  improvement  in  reading.. 
Twenty-eight  classes  were  examined  in  the  subject.  Two  of  these  were  marked 
deficient.  Only  ii  classes  were  rated  higher  than  B.  Altogether  1161 
children  were  tested  in  reading.  Of  these  187  or  16  per  cent  were  deficient. 
They  could  not  read  with  proper  fluency  and  expression  lessons  which  had 
been  taught.  Last  year  the  per  cent  of  failures  was  24.  While,  therefore, 
my  estimate  of  the  subject  as  a  whole  is  not  the  highest,  the  progress  in  effi¬ 
ciency  is  very  encouraging. 

Memory  Gems. — Of  the  20  classes  tested  in  this  subject,  three  were  rated 
deficient.  My  average  estimate  is  B.  There  is  room  for  much  improvement. 
Teachers  should  in  every  instance  explain  the  meaning  of  these  masterpieces, 
and  teach  the  children  to  read  them  with  proper  expression  before  permitting 
the  memorizing  of  words. 

Spelling. — ^Thirty- two  classes  were  examined  by  me  in  spelling  from  the 
teachers’  lists.  The  average  of  all  these  tests  was  91  per  cent,  which  is  one 
point  higher  than  the  average  of  last  year.  For  this  progress  I  am  thankful.. 
I  should  like  still  better  results. 

Meaning  and  Use  of  Words. — I  examined  fourteen  classes  on  the  meaning 
of  words.  The  results  are  mixt.  Everywhere  one  finds  carefully  selected- 
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lists  of  words  for  study,  but  in  most  cases  the  method  is  crude  and  unsyste¬ 
matic.  In  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years  the  inductive  method  should 
prevail;  in  the  last  two  years  deductive  methods  may  properly  be  used. 
I  invite  careful  attention  to  the  subject  during  the  coming  year. 

Writing. — In  each  of  the  seventy  classes  the  written  work  was  carefully 
inspected,  and  a  separate  estimate  was  placed  upon  movement  and  beauty 
of  the  penmanship.  Eighteen  classes  were  found  deficient  in  movement, 
because  there  was  no  evidence  of  control  by  the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm. 
The  writing  pretended  to  be  arm  movement  but  was  finger  movement.  Eight 
classes  were  deficient  in  beauty.  This,  however,  I  do  not  consider  a  serious 
defect  where  the  movement  is  correct,  because  the  inevitable  result  of  changing 
from  finger  movement  to  arm  movement  is  a  temporary  wrecking  of  beauty 
and  regularity.  Hereafter  we  shall  teach  the  arm  movement  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  and  then  the  pupil  in  the  upper  grades  will  have  nothing  to  unlearn. 

General  Remarks. — The  school  has  suffered  handicaps  during  the  present 
term  which  are  responsible  for  some  of  the  deficiencies  noted.  There  were 
employed  as  many  as  twelve  substitutes  at  one  time.  There  are  twenty-four 
part-time  classes.  The  school  population  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  Hebrew 
children  and  these  had  a  number  of  holidays  during  the  Fall.  Taking  every¬ 
thing  into  consideration,  I  think  the  principal  and  his  teachers  deserve  credit 
for  the  results  they  have  attained.  The  spirit  of  loyalty,  honesty,  and  en- 
thusiam  among  the  teaching  corps  is  especially  commendable. 

The  filing  of  some  record  is  mandatory.  In  this  case  the 
form  of  it  and  the  previous  submission  of  it  to  the  principal 
are  voluntary.  My  theory  is  that  the  making  of  a  frank 
report  is  of  use  only  when  the  man  who  is  responsible  for 
the  school  gets  the  benefit  of  the  criticisms.  The  principal, 
moreover,  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  has  seen 
whatever  goes  on  record,  and  that  he  has  seen  it  first.  If 
an  error  of  fact  or  inference  is  made  in  the  summary,  he  can 
have  the  correction  made  before  the  report  goes  to  head¬ 
quarters.  This  procedure  has  also  a  wholesome  reflex 
effect  upon  the  superintendent.  It  makes  him  circum¬ 
spect  about  criticism.  He  will  be  careful  to  say  nothing 
that  he  can  not  back  with  facts. 

Measuring  the  district  or  city 

The  efficiency  record  need  not  stop  at  the  school  as  a 
unit,  but  may  be  applied  to  a  district  or  city  to  test  the  work 
of  the  superintendent  himself.  The  following  report  was 
voluntarily  submitted  by  the  writer  to  the  City  Superin¬ 
tendent  at  the  close  of  the  term  ending  June,  1911 : 
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Summary  of  Increase  in  Efficiency 
By  Subject  in  Twenty -three  Schools 


Total  No. 
of  classes 

1907-191 I 

Number  Average 

Per  cent 

Per  cent  of 

examined 

deficient 

per  cent 

efficient 

increased 

1907 

1911 

1907 

1911 

1907  1911 

1907 

1911 

efficiency 

Reading 

215 

357 

79 

41 

63 

88 

40 

Spelling 

197 

295 

84.4  91.5 

8 

Writing 

549 

793 

89 

157 

89 

80 

10  (Decrease) 

Grammar 

62 

87 

12 

26 

81 

70 

13  (Decrease) 

Composition 

547 

584 

99 

15 

82 

97 

18 

Arithmetic 

337 

422 

53  65 

23 

Geography 

125 

125 

34 

6 

73 

96 

32 

Nature  study 

73 

93 

22 

13 

70 

86 

23 

Elementary  science 

1 1 

34 

3 

7 

73 

80 

10 

History 

58 

77 

10 

0 

83 

100 

20 

Music 

129 

171 

25 

8 

80 

95 

19 

Drawing 

547 

793 

61 

9 

89 

99 

1 1 

It  will  be  noted  that 

two  subjects  show  an  apparent  de- 

dine.  This  is  accounted  for  in  the  case  of  penmanship  by 
the  fact  that  during  the  last  year  covered  by  the  report 
the  schools  were  all  wrestling  with  the  problem  of  changing 
two  or  three  styles  of  finger  movement  into  rapid  business 
writing  with  fore-arm  control.  During  the  process  of 
breaking  up  the  old  habit  and  forming  a  new  one,  the  beauty 
and  legibility  of  the  writing  temporarily  disappear.  My 
estimate  of  the  writing  during  the  last  inspection  took  into 
account  both  movement  and  beauty.  If  any  class  was 
deficient  in  either  item  it  was  rated  unsatisfactory.  In  the 
former  inspection  with  which  comparison  is  made  all  the 
children  wrote  with  finger  movement,  and,  therefore,  beauty 
alone  was  considered. 

Grammar  shows  depreciation  because  the  standard  has 
been  raised.  The  test  is  usually  conducted  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner:  Three  or  four  sentences  suitable  to  the  grade 
are  written  on  the  board  and  ten  questions  based  upon  these 
and  calling  for  very  brief  answers  are  asked.  The  answers 
are  written  by  signal,  the  pupils  taking  up  and  putting  down 
their  pencils  simultaneously.  After  each  question,  the 
correct  answer  is  stated  by  the  examiner,  and  pupils  who  are 
correct  stand  up  and  show  their  papers.  Those  who  failed 
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remain  seated.  The  number  of  correct  answers  is  taken 
and  written  on  the  board.  The  next  question  follows. 
Very  little  is  said  during  these  exercises.  The  examiner 
propounds  the  questions  and  the  principal  usually  keeps 
the  tally  on  the  board.  The  signals  for  writing  and  dropping 
pencils  are  given  with  a  slight  tap  of  a  pencil.  In  ten 
minutes  a  fairly  accurate  test  of  a  class  may  thus  be  made. 
The  results  are  worked  out  in  the  form  of  a  per  cent  in  the 
presence  of  all. 

All  the  inspections  and  tests  included  in  the  above  report 
were  made  by  myself  in  the  presence  of  the  class,  the  teacher, 
and  the  principal  or  assistant  to  the  principal.  The  teacher 
and  the  principal  are  at  liberty  to  challenge  the  fairness  of 
any  question  asked  or  of  any  estimate  made.  Each  teacher 
keeps  a  progress  book  in  which  she  enters  briefly  and  with 
some  detail  what  she  has  taught  in  each  subject  to  date. 
This  book  offers  a  double  advantage.  It  enables  one  to 
tell  at  a  glance  whether  she  follows  the  course  of  study,  and 
makes  it  possible  to  ask  questions  only  on  topics  which  she 
says  she  has  taught. 

Joseph  S.  Taylor 

District  Superintendent  of  Schools 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Ill 

EDUCATION  AND  SOCIAL  PROGRESS' 

We  live  in  the  age  of  the  social  question.  At  no  previous 
time  have  the  needs  and  problems  of  society  been  more 
keenly  felt  or  more  earnestly  faced.  Our  social  problems 
are  spiritual  and  ethical  as  well  as  economic,  and  in  dealing 
with  them  two  objects  have  always  to  be  kept  in  view,  one 
is  the  improvement  of  the  economic  conditions  of  the  people, 
and  the  other,  and  no  less  important,  is  the  improvement 
of  personal  character.  Education  can  assist  in  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  both  these  objects,  and  hence  it  is  now  recognised 
as  one  of  the  chief  weapons  of  the  social  reformer.  Social 
workers  have  been  slow  to  realise,  indeed  they  have  not 
yet  fully  realised,  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure, 
and  that  the  child  is  the  very  center  of  the  social  problem 
and  our  strong  hope  of  its  ultimate  solution.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  in  our  work  for  social  regeneration 
we  have  been  devoting  too  much  attention  to  adults  and 
too  little  to  the  young.  The  words  of  an  old  writer  contain 
much  wisdom;  “Barren  land  should  not  be  cultivated,  nor 
even  once  ploughed”  (Cato).  Let  us  honestly  face  the  fact 
that  we  can  not  do  much  to  modify  the  lives  and  characters 
of  the  adults  of  the  community  who  have  gone  astray,  but 
we  can  do  a  great  deal  to  bring  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
health  into  the  lives  of  the  children,  and  to  give  scope  to 
their  infinite  potentialities  for  the  good  of  the  nation. 
Think  of  the  15  million  children  in  the  country  under  14 
years  of  age.  The  whole  gamut  of  human  capacity  must  be 
represented  there,  and  lying  latent  in  them  is  the  collective 
power,  if  properly  developed,  to  make  our  country  the  happi¬ 
est  and  most  prosperous  of  nations.  Hence  present-day 
workers  for  social  betterment  are  concentrating  their 

*  An  address  delivered  as  President  of  the  Educational  Insitute  of  Scot¬ 
land,  at  Edinburgh,  January,  1912. 
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€nergies  more  on  the  training  and  education  of  the  child 
than  on  other  forms  of  social  endeavor.  Education,  not  in 
the  old  narrow  sense  of  school  teaching,  but  as  comprizing 
all  the  forces  that  form  the  minds  of  the  young,  is  now  recog¬ 
nised  as  one  of  the  most  vital  parts  of  the  social  question, 
and  as  a  consequence  there  is  growing  up  a  new  body  of 
educational  literature  less  specialized  in  substance  and  less 
narrow  in  aim  and  interest  than  was  formerly  the  case. 
In  this  paper  I  shall  try  to  deal  with  some  of  those  wider 
aspects  of  education. 

The  modem  conception  of  society  is  that  it  is  an  organism 
of  which  the  individuals  are  the  living  cells.  We  prosper 
only  by  the  welfare  of  the  whole,  and  if  there  is  disease  or 
degeneration  in  any  part,  the  entire  body  is  affected  thereby, 
for  “if  one  member  suffer  all  the  members  suffer  with  it.” 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  nation,  therefore,  that 
the  ills  affecting  any  section  of  society  should  be  reduced  and 
if  possible  entirely  removed.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to 
find  out  with  patience  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  diseases 
and  apply  the  appropriate  remedies.  It  would  be  quite 
impossible  here  to  enter  into  a  complete  analysis  of  the 
pathological  conditions  of  society.  They  are  chiefly  three: 
destitution,  vice  and  crime,  and  parasitism  or  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  weak  by  the  strong. 

Destitution  is  one  of  the  commonest  forms  of  social 
disease.  We  have  plenty  of  illustrations  of  this  at  our  own 
door.  Here  in  Edinburgh  we  have  a  pauper  roll  of  nearly 
4500,  and  with  dependents  and  children  the  number  mounts 
to  nearly  7000.  The  annual  cost  of  these  to  the  rates  is 
over  ^95,000.  Each  year  Scotland  spends  ^1,286,000  on 
Poor  Rates,  and  England  spends  ^15,000,000,  i.  e.,  an 
average  of  5s.  6d.  per  head  of  the  population,  or  about 
the  same  as  is  spent  on  education.  In  addition  to  this, 
at  least  9  millions  sterling  are  expended  each  year  by  public 
and  private  charities  thmout  the  United  Kingdom,  the  sum 
disbursed  in  this  way  in  Edinburgh  alone  amounting  to 
nearly  ^300,000  per  annum.  Careful  investigations  by 
Mr.  B.  S.  Rowntree  and  Mr.  Charles  Booth  and  others  show 
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that  in  our  large  cities  from  lo  to  12  per  cent  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  are  in  destitution,  that  in  addition  to  these  there  are 
multitudes  whose  condition  fluctuates  between  want  and  the 
fear  of  want,  and  whose  lives  are  a  bitter  and  relentless 
struggle  for  the  means  of  subsistence  for  themselves  and 
those  dependent  on  them. 

It  is  inappropriate  that  I  should  dwell  with  any  fulness 
upon  the  second  form  of  social  disease  I  mentioned — vice 
and  crime.  Our  annual  drink  bill  is  ^161,000,000.  About 
a  million  of  our  population  are  committed  to  trial  every 
year  for  criminal  offences  great  or  small,  and  unfortunately 
more  than  half  of  these  return  to  their  careers  of  wrong¬ 
doing. 

Think  too  of  the  amount  of  exploitation  and  parasitism 
there  is  in  our  social  order.  We  have  many  industrial 
concerns  run  solely  for  profit,  and  without  any  consideration 
for  the  physical  or  spiritual  well-being  of  the  workers.  We 
have  a  mass  of  social  parasites  such  as  the  unemployed 
rich  and  idlers  of  every  class,  the  pauper,  the  tramp,  the 
criminal,  all  in  short  who  are  supported  by  the  industry 
of  the  rest  of  the  population  and  add  little  or  nothing  them¬ 
selves  to  the  sum  total  of  achievement. 

Now  consider  for  a  moment  the  burden  that  these  diseases 
of  society  impose  upon  the  nation.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  our  population  are,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  supported  entirely  by  the  community, 
and  about  four  times  as  many  are  partly  supported  by  it. 
These  million  and  a  quarter  represent  a  loss  of  productive 
power  of  at  least  ^25,000,000  per  annum.  The  criminal 
classes  represent  an  equal  loss  of  productive  power.  More¬ 
over  the  money  value  of  the  products  of  society  consumed 
by  all  these  persons  amounts  to  about  the  same  as  the  pro¬ 
ductive  power  withheld,  viz.,  ;^5o,ooo,ooo.  Further,  to 
complete  our  computation,  we  must  remember  that  this  mass 
of  defective  society  requires  for  its  support  or  restraint  a  vast 
series  of  institutions — asylums,  workhouses,  hospitals,  courts 
of  law,  reformatories,  prisons,  all  in  an  economic  sense 
non-producing.  In  money  terms  these  counterpoises  to 
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the  defective,  dependent,  and  criminal  sections  of  the  com¬ 
munity  probably  equal  all  the  other  sums  put  together. 
If  we  estimate  the  annual  pecuniary  burden  caused  by  the 
social  diseases  of  the  nation  at  ^100,000,000  we  shall  not 
rate  it  too  highly — literally  an  “arithmetic  of  woe.”  But 
if  we  further  estimate  it  in  terms  of  human  misery  and  suffer¬ 
ing,  mutilated  character,  and  destruction  of  spiritual  power, 
the  loss  to  the  nation  is  appalling. 

The  practical  question  that  faces  every  earnest  mind  is, 
what  can  the  nation  do  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  this 
discreditable  state  of  affairs?  No  stricter  enforcement  of 
the  criminal  code,  no  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  the  Poor 
Law,  no  increased  activity  of  almsgiving,  no  feeding  of 
the  children  of  the  poor  at  public  expense,  can  be  regarded 
as  other  than  temporary  expedients  till  better  measures 
are  discovered.  We  must  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter, 
and  we  have  never  done  that  yet.  Cure,  not  alleviation,  is 
what  is  wanted.  We  must  direct  our  attack  upon  the  dis¬ 
eases  of  society  at  their  source,  and  prevent  their  occurrence. 
A  writer  in  the  Forum  said,  recently,  “Crime  can  no  more  be 
reduced  by  punishing,  or  even  reforming,  the  criminal  than 
an  epidemic  of  smallpox  can  be  stopt  by  curing  its  victims. 
The  criminal  is  a  product,  and  crime  can  be  reduced  only  by 
stopping  the  production.” 

So  too  with  our  imperfect  remedies  for  destitution.  The 
workhouse  has  not  cured  pauperism.  It  has  done  practi¬ 
cally  nothing  to  help  those  who  seek  its  shelter  to  become 
self-dependent  and  self-supporting.  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  one 
of  the  members  of  the  recent  Royal  Commission  on  Poor 
Laws  in  Britain,  says:  “The  Commissioners  were  con¬ 
vinced,  both  from  the  evidence  they  received  and  from  what 
they  themselves  saw,  that  there  is  a  class  of  persons  to  whom 
workhouse  life  has  ceased  to  be  deterrent,  and  that  many, 
even  of  those  who  shrink  from  it  at  first,  rapidly  deteriorate 
under  its  influence,  until  they  come  to  prefer  it  to  the  more 
strenuous  and  responsible  life  of  the  outside  world.” 
Charity,  too,  creditable  tho  it  is  to  the  spirit  of  those  who 
practise  it,  is  no  remedy  for  destitution.  The  waste  and 
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risks  involved  are  great.  The  really  needy  are  often  over- 
lookt,  and  the  undeserving  or  bogus  poor  are  supplied. 
The  waste  of  money  involved  is  a  great  evil,  the  waste  of 
character  is  a  greater.  Charity  given  to  those  who  should 
not  get  it  undermines  self-respect  and  self-reliance,  and 
encourages  laziness,  hypocrisy  and  self-indulgence. 

Of  course  I  am  not  so  foolish  as  to  suggest  for  a  moment 
that  we  should  in  the  present  state  of  society  do  away  with 
our  prisons,  our  workhouses,  or  our  charities.  All  I  am 
pointing  out  is  that  we  must  clearly  recognise  that  they  are 
palliatives  not  cures  of  the  diseases  that  oppress  society. 
These  diseases  are  not  inevitable.  On  the  contrary  I  be¬ 
lieve  that,  thru  the  application  of  the  knowledge  now  fast 
dawning,  society  will  yet  be  able  to  rid  itself  of  most  of  the 
ills  to  which  it  is  a  prey.  What  we  require  at  the  present 
stage  is  a  thoro  and  intelligent  study  of  the  forces  at  work, 
and  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  will  develop  the  minds, 
character,  and  energy  of  the  people,  and  will  supply  them 
with  opportunities  for  economic,  intellectual,  and  moral 
advancement.  It  would  be  futile  for  our  present  purpose 
to  enter  into  a  minute  analysis  of  the  intricate  network  of 
causes  of  the  typical  diseases  I  have  mentioned  of  our 
social  order.  There  are  three  which  appear  to  me  funda¬ 
mental,  and  which  include  nearly  all  minor  causes  that  can 
be  mentioned,  viz.,  defective  heredity,  defective  environ¬ 
ment,  and  defective  education.  Let  us  look  at  each  of  these. 

What  we  are  capable  of  becoming  in  body,  in  mind,  and  in 
character  with  our  utmost  development  is  our  inheritance. 
Obser\^e,  however,  that  it  is  capacity  we  inherit,  not  actual 
attainment,  which  depends  on  personal  effort,  and  always 
falls  short  of  the  bounds  set  by  heredity.  But  it  is  the  evil 
influences  of  heredity  that  we  are  at  present  concerned  with, 
for  they  are  obstinate  factors  in  the  problem  of  social 
reform.  In  many  cases  a  child  is  handicapped  by  heredi¬ 
tary  influences  from  the  hour  of  his  birth,  and  no  subse¬ 
quent  care  can  secure  for  him  an  efficient  social  life.  You 
remember  the  pathetic  lines  of  George  Macdonald, 

“  Where  did  you  get  that  little  tear? 

I  found  it  waiting  when  I  got  here.” 
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That  is  the  experience  of  many  an  unfortunate  child. 
We  are  told  that  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon 
the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generations,  and 
modem  science  corroborates  this  view  of  the  fatal  heritage. 
Heredity  is  responsible  for  the  lifelong  handicaps  to  which 
many  are  condenmed,  such  as  blindness,  deaf-mutism, 
idiocy,  insanity,  constitutional  disease  tendencies,  and  pre¬ 
disposition  to  vice  and  crime.  Those  afflicted  with  these 
do  not  get,  as  we  say,  a  “square  deal”  at  birth.  Visit  some 
of  these  helpless  infants  in  the  poorer  districts  of  our  cities 
and  you  will  know  what  I  mean.  I  venture  to  say  then, 
that  when  once  we  grasp  the  full  import  of  the  doctrine  of 
heredity,  and  the  mighty  influence  for  ill  it  can  and  does 
exert  on  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  nature  of 
mankind,  we  must  regard  it  as  one  of  the  great  fundamental 
causes  of  the  diseases  of  society. 

But  while  heredity  is  the  alpha  it  is  not  by  any  means 
the  omega  in  the  development  of  human  nature.  It  de¬ 
termines  largely  what  our  capacity  shall  be,  but  environ¬ 
ment  and  education  determine  what  use  shall  be  made  of  our 
inherited  powers.  A  man  has  to  spend  his  life  in  certain 
material,  intellectual,  and  moral  surroundings,  and  from 
these  he  to  a  large  extent  draws  his  mental  and  moral 
sustenance.  The  forces  of  environment  may  feed,  stimu¬ 
late,  and  energize,  or  they  may  starve,  repress,  and  kill. 
Destitution,  for  example,  is  I  believe  more  commonly  due 
to  environic  forces  than  to  personal  faults.  Differences  in 
moral  and  industrial  efficiency  doubtless  determine  in  the 
majority  of  cases  who  shall  succeed  or  fail  in  the  struggle 
for  employment,  but  in  many  instances  the  number  of  those 
who  fail  is  determined  by  economic  conditions  beyond  their 
control,  in  other  words  is  determined  by  environment. 

If  we  could  remove  the  pressure  of  evil  environment 
hardly  lo  per  cent  of  the  population,  if  so  many,  would 
prove  unfit  from  other  causes.  Criminality,  for  instance, 
is  not  specifically  a  matter  of  heredity  any  more  than  phthisis 
is.  Those  who  fill  our  prisons  have  inherited  not  criminality 
but  certain  weaknesses  of  mind  and  character,  and  lack  of 
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control  in  the  nervous  system,  all  of  which  serve  as  a  good 
soil  in  which  the  seeds  of  crime  may  grow  rankly  if  sown 
by  an  evil  environment.  If  we  wish  to  study  the  evil 
effect  of  environment  let  us  go  to  the  poorer  districts  and  to 
those  social  swamps  called  slums  that  disfigure  our  large 
cities.  The  inhabitants  of  the  slums  because  of  their  squalid, 
miserable  surroundings,  not  because  of  their  innate  de¬ 
pravity,  supply  the  larger  part  of  our  pauperism,  vice,  crime 
and  drunkennc  ss.  As  the  parents  are  so  the  children 
become,  and  the  same  state  of  affairs  is  perpetuated  from 
generation  to  generation.  Malcolm  Spencer  has  made  a 
special  study  of  the  slum  question,  and  he  says  in  his  book 
on  Social  degradation:  “When  our  Lord  blest  the  pool  of 
Palestine  He  gave  no  blessing  which  could  be  extended  to 
the  poverty  of  a  modern  slum.  He  blest  the  frugal  life 
of  toil  and  humble  dependence  in  which  the  poor  then 
filled  their  place  in  the  community.  But  the  poverty  we 
are  studying  is  cursed.  It  is  accompanied  by  foulness, 
by  disease,  by  weakness,  by  the  decay  of  family  affection 
and  mutual  care,  by  a  crushing  fear  of  failure,  by  starvation, 
by  social  disgrace,  by  spiritual  exhaustion.” 

The  influence  of  environment  is  most  powerful  over  child¬ 
hood  with  its  impressionable  nature  and  infinite  capacity 
for  imitation.  What  of  the  children,  we  may  ask,  reared 
in  such  surroundings  as  Mr.  Spencer  describes,  what  op¬ 
portunity  have  they  of  ever  living  useful  lives?  The 
description  of  the  London  slum  child  by  Dickens  in  The 
uncommercial  traveler  is  not  untrue  yet.  “I  can  find — 
must  find,  whether  I  will  or  not — in  the  open  streets  shame¬ 
ful  instances  of  neglect  of  children,  intolerable  toleration 
of  the  engenderment  of  paupers,  idlers,  thieves,  races  of 
wretched  and  destructive  cripples  both  in  body  and  mind; 
a  mi.sery  to  themselves,  a  misery  to  the  community,  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  civilization,  and  an  outrage  on  Christianity.  I 
know  it  to  be  a  fact  as  easy  of  demonstration  as  any  sum  in 
any  of  the  elementary  rules  of  arithmetic,  that  if  the 
State  would  begin  its  work  and  duty  *  at  the  beginning, 
and  would  with  the  strong  hand  take  those  children  out  of 
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the  streets  while  they  are  yet  children,  and  wisely  train  them, 
it  would  make  them  a  part  of  England’s  glory,  not  its  shame 
— of  England’s  strength,  not  its  weakness — would  raise 
good  soldiers  and  sailors  and  good  citizens  and  many  great 
men  out  of  the  seeds  of  its  criminal  population,  it  would 
clear  London  streets  of  the  most  terrible  objects  they  smite 
the  sight  with — myriads  of  little  children  who  awfully 
reverse  our  Saviour’s  words,  and  are  not  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  but  of  the  Kindgom  of  Hell.” 

Home  is  the  natural  habitat  of  the  young  child  till  it 
reaches  school  age,  it  is  the  soil  in  which  the  child  will  grow. 
Yes, 

“  Sweet  is  the  smile  of  home;  the  mutual  look, 

When  hearts  are  of  each  other  sure; 

Sweet  all  the  joys  that  crowd  the  household  nook, 

The  haunt  of  all  affections  pure.” 

But  the  children  of  whom  we  are  speaking  have  no  such 
vision  of  home,  and  their  whole  nature  suffers  in  conse¬ 
quence.  Their  homes  are  scenes  of  depravity  or  sordid 
poverty.  Their  fathers  perhaps  are  dead,  or  broken  in 
health,  or  perhaps  are  hopeless  drunkards,  their  mothers 
have  to  go  daily  to  work  for  a  living,  and  the  children  during 
the  daytime  have  to  be  left  to  the  evil  influences  of  the 
streets.  I  am  depicting  no  imaginary  state  of  things,  social 
workers  know  it  only  too  well.  Can  we  do  nothing  for  these 
tender  children  under  five  years  of  age  to  give  them  the  train¬ 
ing  that  home  does  in  the  case  of  children  in  happier  cir¬ 
cumstances?  I  believe  we  can  in  baby  schools  or  kinder¬ 
gartens.  There  we  can  protect  them  from  harm  during  the 
daytime  at  least,  we  can  not  teach  them  the  three  R’s  but 
we  can  give  them  habits  of  cleanliness,  we  can  teach  them 
to  play — ^free  spontaneous  play,  we  can  teach  them  to  love 
nature,  and  in  a  hundred  other  ways  we  can  influence  the 
inner  life  of  these  children,  and  help  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  good  health,  good  morals,  and  good  citizenship  in  the 
years  to  come.  All  honor  to  those  engaged  in  this  form  of 
philanthropic  mission  work,  and  may  it  soon  be  a  part  of 
all  educational,  religious,  and  social  work  in  the  poorer 
districts  of  our  cities. 
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As  to  the  third  cause  of  social  disorders,  viz.,  defective 
education,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  speak  at  length. 
Our  outside  critics  do  that  with  great  heartiness,  and  I  can 
leave  the  congenial  task  to  them.  Unfortunately  where 
destructive  criticism  is  at  its  maximum,  knowledge  and 
reflective  judgment  are  generally  at  their  minimum.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  not  the  time  to  debate  the  point. 

One  respect  in  which  our  system  of  public  education  has 
accentuated  the  social  problems  has  been  its  almost  total 
neglect,  until  quite  recent  times,  of  the  physical  well- 
being  of  the  child.  Children  should  leave  school  with  fewer 
physical  defects,  sounder  bodies,  keener  eyesight,  and 
better  hearing  than  when  they  entered  it.  On  the  contrary, 
we  have  evidence  that  the  unavoidable  strain  of  school 
work  is  accentuated  by  the  harmful  length  or  sequence  of 
lessons,  or  by  defects  in  heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  and 
seating  arrangements.  In  addressing  such  an  audience  as 
this  I  do  not  require  to  bring  forward  proof  of  the  amount 
of  physical  defect  and  disease  and  weakness  among  school 
children,  nor  do  I  require  to  dwell  upon  the  effect  these 
must  inevitably  have  on  the  health  of  the  community  in  the 
next  generation,  and  the  national  burden  of  sickness  anH 
disablement  that  will  be  caused  by  them.  I  have  only 
point  to  the  Report  of  the  Physical  Deterioration  Cor 
mittee,  or  to  the  recent  Report  by  Sir  George  Newma 
chief  medical  officer  of  the  board  of  education  for  Englar 
and  Wales,  or  to  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Leslie  Mackenzie, 
medical  member  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scot¬ 
land,  who  has  done  more  to  improve  the  health  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  nation  than  any  other  man  in  Scotland.  It  is 
not  reassuring  to  be  told  by  such  authorities  that  from  50 
to  70  per  cent  of  school  children  are  suffering  from  disease 
in  some  form  or  other.  Doubtless  the  recently  instituted 
periodical  medical  inspection  of  children,  and  provision 
of  remedial  treatment  when  necessary  will  have  a  great 
effect  in  diminishing  the  amount  of  preventable  disease, 
and  so  will  the  attention  now  given  in  schools  to  physical 
training.  But  in  addition  to  these,  children  must  get  definite 
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instruction  in  the  laws  of  health,  and,  above  all,  girls  must 
get  better  instruction  in  all  household  arts.  Anyone  who 
knows  the  conditions  in  the  poorer  districts  of  our  cities  is 
appalled  at  the  gross  ignorance  of  mothers  there  regarding 
the  cooking  of  the  commonest  articles  of  food,  and  regarding 
the  care  of  children  and  the  hygiene  of  the  home.  The 
primary  school  must  certainly  pay  yet  closer  attention  to 
this  part  of  its  curriculum. 

There  is  another  defect  in  our  educational  system  which 
has  accentuated  our  social  problems.  It  is  that  the  in¬ 
struction  given  has  been  too  purely  disciplinary,  too  ab¬ 
stract,  too  much  confined  to  book  instruction,  too  little 
related  to  the  circumstances  of  life  of  the  pupils.  If  we 
were  asked  what  is  the  strongest  instinct  in  a  child  between 
birth  and  adolescence  I  think  we  would  say  it  is  the  instinct 
of  activity,  the  instinct  to  produce.  If  so,  then  education 
in  the  past  has  aimed  at  developing  only  one  side  of  the 
capacities  of  the  child,  it  has  failed  to  give  sufficient  scope 
to  the  constructive  instincts,  and  by  thus  shutting  the  door 
on  nature  it  has  caused  many  of  the  misfits,  inaptitudes, 
and  failures  of  life.  Dr.  Snedden,  the  commissioner  of 
education  in  Massachusetts,  known  to  many  of  us  here, 
wrote  recently  the  words,  “To  the  student  of  social  life — 
the  social  economist — it  is  becoming  apparent  that  a  large, 
if  nof  the  largest,  factor  in  the  production  of  the  vicious 
and  incompetent,  the  criminal  and  the  pauper,  is  incapacity 
to  produce  effectively,  to  work  productively.  The  idle 
boy,  the  loafer,  the  untaught  youth,  the  untrained  girl — 
they  are  destined  usually  to  be  a  burden  on  society  instead 
of  being  bearers  of  burdens.” 

In  the  social  study  we  have  been  conducting  I  have 
tried  to  make  a  brief  inventory  of  the  typical  diseases  of 
our  social  order,  and  to  trace  them  to  their  principal  sources. 
I  have  done  so  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  practical  question  with  which  we  are 
concerned  as  educational  workers — what  are  the  remedies, 
of  our  social  problems?  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  slow,, 
steady  progress  of  society  towards  a  higher  type,  naturally' 
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and  without  deliberate  plan.  We  may  call  this  genetic  or 
racial  development.  The  factors  that  cause  it  are  many 
and  often  minute.  They  may  be  the  instinctive  groping  of 
humanity  towards  a  goal  unknown,  or  the  desire  to  excel 
which  is  innate  in  human  nature,  or  the  struggle  of  class 
with  class  or  nation  with  nation,  or  the  stress  of  material 
necessity,  or  the  struggle  against  a  poor  climate,  an  infertile 
soil  or  an  unfavorable  location.  The  progress  made  in 
this  way  towards  higher  conceptions  of  life  and  thought 
is  so  slow  as  to  be  only  perceptible  thru  long  stretches  of 
time.  Not  only  is  it  slow,  it  is  also  highly  expensive  in 
proportion  to  the  benefits  derived.  In  the  competition 
and  rivalry  by  which  the  progress  is  achieved,  much  suffering 
and  waste  of  valuable  life  are  inevitable.  Many  become 
physically  and  mentally  stunted  by  the  hardness  of  their 
early  struggle,  and  they  never  attain  to  their  real  possibili¬ 
ties.  Mental  energy  that  was  capable  of  high  achievement 
is  expended  on  a  lower  level  in  overcoming  material  difficul¬ 
ties. 

Genetic  evolution  is  the  method  of  the  world  of  nature, 
but  in  human  affairs  it  is  to  a  large  extent  supplanted  by 
evolution  on  a  higher  plane.  There  the  blind,  relentless 
struggle  for  existence  is  replaced  by  purposive  progress 
towards  a  definite  end  and  ideal,  viz.,  the  social,  economic, 
and  educational  improvement  of  the  race.  This  we  may 
call  purposive  or,  more  scientifically,  teteological  or  telic 
development.  As  against  genetic  development  it  emphasizes 
the  moral  and  spiritual  more  than  the  physical  side  of  the 
world-process,  it  is  a  conscious  adaptation  of  social  forces 
for  definite  purposes  rather  than  an  unconscious  groping 
towards  an  unknown  goal,  it  is  constructive  rather  than 
destructive,  it  inspires  rather  than  depresses,  it  substi¬ 
tutes  mental  cooperation  and  interdependence  on  a  higher 
plane  for  the  struggle  for  existence  on  a  lower  plane,  it  is 
directed  towards  the  general  elevation  of  the  standard  of 
life  of  the  whole  race  rather  than  of  the  stronger  and  more 
aggressive  members  of  it. 

The  determining  factors  in  telic  development  are  social  re- 
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form,  economic  reform,  and  educational  reform.  The  two  first 
mentioned  engage  the  thought  and  energy  of  the  statesman, 
but  the  chief  factor  in  higher  civilization  and  national 
progress  in  the  future  will  be  education.  We  must  not  place 
our  hopes  of  regeneration  solely  on  Acts  of  Parliament. 
“Let  us  make  our  education,”  says  Emerson,  “brave  and 
preventive.  Politics  is  an  after- work,  a  poor  patching.  .  . . 
We  shall  one  day  learn  to  supersede  politics  by  education. 
What  we  call  our  root-and-branch  reforms ...  is  only  medi¬ 
cating  the  symptoms.  We  must  begin  higher  up,  namely, 
in  Education.”  Ruskin  states  the  same  idea.  “There  is 
only  one  cure,”  he  says,  “for  public  distress — and  that  is 
public  education  directed  to  make  men  thoughtful,  merciful, 
and  just.  There  are,  indeed,  many  laws  conceivable  which 
would  gradually  better  and  strengthen  the  national  temper; 
but,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  such  as  the  national  temper 
must  be  much  bettered  before  it  would  bear.  A  nation  in 
its  youth  may  be  helped  by  laws,  as  a  weak  child  by  back- 
boards,  but  when  it  is  old,  it  can  not  that  way  straighten  its 
crooked  spine.”  Laws  are  most  necessary  for  the  progress 
of  a  nation  in  its  youth,  but  as  it  gets  older  it  must  depend 
for  its  progress  more  and  more  upon  intellectual,  civic, 
and  social  education.  If  society' would  concentrate  more  of 
its  energies  upon  the  training  of  the  young  and  upon  seeing 
that  every  child  gets  from  the  beginning  a  fair  opportunity 
of  leading  a  useful  life,  it  would  accomplish  for  a  given 
expenditure  more  than  by  any  other  form  of  national  en¬ 
deavor. 

I  have  said  that  heredity  and  environment  are  two  of  the 
great  forces  determining  the  progress  of  society.  To  what 
extent  can  education  mould  these  for  the  good  of  the  race? 
In  connection  with  heredity  I  may  remark  that  one  thing 
education  can  not  do  is  to  create  capacity.  It  can  not  add 
‘  a  single  cell  to  the  brain.  It  can  not  develop  one  who  is 
devoid  of  imagination  and  manipulative  skill  into  an  artist, 
nor  one  who  is  weak  in  mathematical  power  into  a  mathema¬ 
tician.  As  Ruskin  puts  it,  “Apricot  out  of  currant,  great 
man  out  of  small,  did  never  yet  art  or  effort  make.”  No, 
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the  r6le  of  education  is  not  to  create  but  to  discover  and 
develop  the  native  capacity  of  each  child.  It  can  not  de¬ 
velop  all  to  the  same  degree,  simply  because  heredity  has 
not  gifted  all  to  the  same  degree,  but  it  can  contribute  to 
the  progress  of  society  by  imparting  to  each  one  the  power 
to  do  and  to  be  the  utmost  that  his  inherited  potentialities 
allow.  Let  us  not  lose  faith  in  our  race.  In  every  one, 
even  the  most  depraved  and  ignoble,  there  lies,  concealed 
deep  down  it  may  be,  some  personal  quality  valuable  to 
the  world,  a  quality  that  can  become  fully  active  only  if 
discovered  and  developed  by  education.  Conversely,  if 
education  should  by  purposive  selection  cultivate  the  good, 
it  should  also  arrest  and  check  the  bad  in  our  hereditary 
make-up,  for  there  is  intellectually  and  morally  bad  in 
the  best  of  us,  as  well  as  good  in  the  worst.  Harmful 
hereditary  tendencies  and  instincts  should  be  turned  by 
education  into  useful  channels,  or  be  counteracted  by  the 
cultivation  of  opposing  impulses  and  emotions.  This, 
I  take  it,  is  what  is  meant  by  getting  rid  of  original  sin. 

A  question  of  great  importance  in  connection  with  heredity, 
education,  and  social  progress,  is,  does  the  education  of 
the  present  generation  help  to  make  the  education  of  the 
future  race  easier?  One  would  think  that  centuries  of  an¬ 
cestral  thinking  would  be  bound  to  produce  an  influence  on 
the  physical  nature  of  the  brain  which  would  be  handed  on 
from  one  generation  to  the  next.  But  the  education  of 
each  individual  is  so  external  to  his  nervous  make-up  as  to 
be  an  acquisition  rather  than  an  inheritance,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  question  we  are  considering  is  a  part  of  the  classic 
one,  can  acquired  characters  be  inherited,  which  philoso¬ 
phers  and  biologists  have  been  discussing  since  the  time  of 
Plato,  and  seem  as  far  from  settling  it  as  ever?  Gal  ton  and 
Pearson  and  many  biologists  especially  in  France  and  Amer¬ 
ica  deny  the  transmissibility  of  acquired  characteristics  and 
Darwin,  Haeckel,  Ribot,  and  Herbert  Spencer  affirm  it. 
But  the  vehemence  of  the  biological  contention  that  raged 
so  long  is  abating,  and  the  general  scientific  opinion  now  is 
that  some  acquired  modifications  may  be  (observe  I  do  not 
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say  “are”)  transmissible,  those  more  particularly  that  influ¬ 
ence  in  any  way  for  good  or  bad  the  physical  life  or  vital 
powers  of  the  individual.  So  far  as  education  is  concerned, 
two  inferences  of  great  importance  follow  from  this  conclu¬ 
sion.  In  the  first  place,  since  every  individual,  according 
to  the  use  he  makes  of  his  powers,  exerts  a  helpful  or  a  harm¬ 
ful  influence  over  his  posterity,  we  see  the  need  of  the  right 
education  and  training  of  every  member  of  society.  And 
in  the  second  place,  if  certain  acquired  characters  may  be 
inherited,  then  the  education  of  the  present  generation  may 
increase  the  educability  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  of 
succeeding  generations.  Educators,  therefore,  may  go 
about  their  work  with  the  consciousness  that  they  are 
laboring  not  merely  for  the  education  and  progress  of  the 
present  generation  but  for  the  easier  education  and  higher 
development  of  generations  yet  to  come.  To  all  educators 
who  have  a  large  vision,  and  who  are  really  concerned 
about  the  welfare  of  the  race,  the  thought  that  education  is 
a  racial  and  not  merely  an  individual  matter  affords  much 
hope  for  the  future,  for  the  results  of  education  do  not  cease 
with  the  individual,  they  are  preserved  and  all  posterity 
shares  in  the  heritage. 

I  have  already  dealt  at  some  length  with  the  pathological 
conditions  of  society  due  to  ^defective  physical  and  moral 
environment.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  extent  to 
which  this  source  of  social  weakness  may  be  influenced  by 
education.  Take  as  an  illustration  the  case  of  crime.  The 
opinion  is  growing  that  for  centuries  we  have  been  viewing 
it  from  the  wrong  standpoint.  In  our  concern  to  “make 
the  punishment  fit  the  crime”  we  have  almost  lost  sight  of 
the  criminal.  Now  we  are  concentrating  attention  upon 
the  latter,  and  we  find  that  he  is  not  innately  and  hopelessly 
vicious,  and  that  his  criminality  is  the  resultant  largely 
of  bad  physical  and  social  environment,  and  of  defective 
physical  and  mental  training.  So  in  our  Borstal  system  for 
treating  lads  between  16  and  21  years  of  age  who  have  been 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  at  least  12  months,  we  are 
aiming  at  giving  the  lads  work  in  wholesome  environment. 
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and  at  giving  them  an  education  and  training  for  some  use¬ 
ful  calling.  The  results  so  far  have  been  highly  encouraging. 
So  too  in  dealing  with  the  slum  problem,  we  find  that  we 
can  not  raise  a  man  to  a  higher  level  of  life  by  improving 
his  environment  unless  we  at  the  same  time  educate  his 
mind  to  utilize  the  advantages  of  his  new  position.  Munici¬ 
palities  and  philanthropic  individuals,  all  honor  to  them, 
have  been  doing  much  in  recent  years  to  provide  wholesome 
abodes  for  the  poorest  of  the  people,  thinking  that  they  will 
solve  the  problem  of  the  slums  solely  by  improving  the 
dirty,  squalid  surroundings  which  are  debasing  the  lives 
of  their  inhabitants.  We  must  attack  the  evils  of  these 
squalid  places  at  their  source,  which  is  the  slum  mind.  If 
we  were  to  house  the  inhabitants  of  the  slums  in  our  west-end 
mansions  tomorrow  they  would  soon  make  slums  of  them, 
as  they  have  done  with  the  houses  of  our  ancient  nobility 
in  historic  Edinburgh.  No,  the  social  disease  causing  slums 
is  in  the  main  a  spiritual  one  that  can  be  remedied  only  by 
better  moral  and  intellectual  education,  combined  with  the 
other  forms  of  social  endeavor.  Successful  living  requires 
the  proper  adjustment  of  the  inner  nature  and  the  outer 
environment.  The  progress  of  society  is  made  thru  the 
reciprocal  forces  of  the  environment  stamping  its  influence 
on  the  race,  and  the  race  reacting  on  environment,  deriving 
its  mental  and  moral  sustenance  from  it,  and  striving  to 
conquer  all  influences  in  it  detrimental  to  the  wellbeing  of 
its  members.  It  is  the  province  of  education  to  place  each 
individual  en  rapport  with  his  environment  and  to  utilize 
it  to  draw  forth  the  capacities  of  his  nature.  Man  is  not 
the  creature  of  his  environment;  if  he  were,  there  could  be 
no  progress  of  society.  The  adjustment  I  have  been  re¬ 
ferring  to  does  not  so  much  mean  that  man  fits  himself  to 
unalterable  conditions  in  his  environment  as  that  he  makes 
the  environment  fit  him.  By  this  constant  interaction 
between  man  and  his  environment  a  higher  civilization  is 
produced  and  the  human  race  progresses  tow’ards  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  its  development.  In  proportion  as  man  thru  edu¬ 
cation  gradually  gains  the  mastery  over  his  environment 
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and  makes  it  minister  to  his  spiritual  and  physical  needs, 
greater  cultural  and  economic  achievements  will  be  possible, 
and  the  number  of  those  who  live,  as  it  were,  from  hand 
to  mouth,  dependent  for  sustenance  on  ceaseless  and  be¬ 
numbing  toil,  will  diminish. 

The  view  of  education  I  have  put  forward  shows  that  it  is 
not  mere  instruction  and  receptivity.  The  adjustment  of 
the  individual  to  environment  and  the  modification  of  en¬ 
vironment  to  the  individual  require  activity  of  mind  and 
will.  Life  is  not  mainly  a  matter  of  contemplation  but  of 
action,  and  the  education  which  gives  the  best  preparation 
for  social  environment  comes  thru  w^hat  the  child  does 
rather  than  thru  what  he  thinks  and  feels.  If  the  schools 
are  to  play  a  more  effective  part  in  social  progress  the 
education  given  in  them  must  afford  a  fuller  preparation  for 
the  environment  of  the  world.  The  recent  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion  on  the  Poor  Laws  in  England  exprest  the  opinion  that 
“there  seems  to  be  outside  the  circle  of  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  a  very  strong  general  feeling  that  the  education  of 
our  children  in  elementary  schools  is  not  of  the  kind  which 
is  helpful  to  them  in  after-life.  Education  is  the  accepted 
antidote  to  unemployment  and  pauperism.”  We  are  likely 
I  think  to  hear  more  in  the  near  future  about  the  necessity 
of  vocational  education.  I  do  not  mean  industrial  or 
trade  instruction,  but  a  better  all-round  development  of  the 
powers  of  the  pupil,  active  as  well  as  passive,  a  more  com¬ 
plete  preparation  for  the  duties  of  life.  Until  recent  times 
vocational  education  used  to  be  given  fairly  effectively  in 
the  home  and  in  the  workshop,  but  the  requirements  of 
modern,  social  and  economic  life  are  making  demands  that 
these  institutions  can  no  longer  meet.  Under  the  complexity 
and  specialization  of  labor,  and  the  more  scientific  character 
of  modern,  industrial  processes,  the  apprenticeship  system 
which  used  to  give  a  thoro  vocational  education  has  broken 
down.  Those  who  leave  school  now  for  the  ordinary  occu¬ 
pations  and  industries  are  no  longer  educated  by  them,  and 
if  left  to  their  influence  alone  they  become  in  course  of  time, 
in  the  industrial  sense,  unskilled,  untrained  workmen,  and 
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increase  our  social  problems.  The  same  sort  of  thing  is 
happening  to  our  girls  in  the  home.  As  the  old  agencies  of 
vocational  education,  the  homes  and  the  workshops  have 
ceased  to  meet  the  new  conditions,  other  means  must  be 
organized  for  the  purpose,  else  the  progress  of  society  will 
be  retarded.  So  far  as  we  see,  the  only  agency  available  is 
the  school,  and  it  must  adapt  itself  to  the  task.  It  has  been 
endeavoring  to  do  so,  particularly  by  the  education  given 
during  the  last  two  years  of  primary  school  life.  We  have 
been  making  progress  in  this  matter  during  the  last  few 
years,  but  we  must  not  rest  content  till  we  have  succeeded 
in  banishing  vocational  unfitness  for  the  duties  of  the  world 
and  of  the  home,  as  we  have  already  done  illiteracy.  For 
the  sake  of  social  efficiency  and  national  progress  there  must 
be  all  thru  our  school  work  more  of  education  ad  hoc,  that 
is,  of  education  having  a  more  direct  bearing  upon  the 
activities  and  purposes  of  life. 
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IV 

THE  CRUSADE  FOR  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

In  most  of  its  aspects  city  life  is  commonly  thought 
more  desirable  than  life  in  the  country.  To  date  it  has 
probably  been  superior  on  the  whole,  and  it  may  still  be 
so;  but  the  advantage,  if  it  exists,  is  less  and  less  pronounced. 
In  a  hundred  ways  country  residence  is  growing  in  desir¬ 
ableness. 

Elegant  mansions  are  now  numerous  far  out  upon  the 
prairie,  miles  from  railroads.  In  almost  all  imaginable 
comforts — steam  heat,  running  water,  gas  or  electricity 
for  cooking  and  lighting — as  well  as  in  art  and  luxury  they 
vie  with  the  best  city  homes.  And  such  establishments 
multiply  yearly. 

Thanks  to  the  automobile,  country  roads  are  incalculably 
better  than  they  were.  Time  is  coming  when  in  populous 
«#^ctions,  travel  being  swift  and  comfortable,  all  the  people 
Tj  a  county  can,  daytime  or  evening,  gather  at  the  center 

easily  as  crowds  now  form  in  any  city.  County  centers 
\dl  have  churches,  music  halls,  opera  houses,  schools,  and 

lilar  agencies  of  culture,  as  good  as  cities  afford. 

The  free  delivery  of  mails,  already  general  in  many  rural 
parts,  will  increase  as  roads  improve.  Motor  carriages  will 
supplant  horses.  To  say  nothing  of  ’phone  and  wire  mes¬ 
sages,  newspapers  and  other  intelligence  by  mail  will  speed 
from  post-office  to  destination  with  railway  promptness. 

The  improvements  named  will  tempt  all  who  can  do  so 
to  build  and  live  in  the  country  even  when  part  of  then- 
work  must  be  in  town.  A  reflux  of  population  from  city 
to  country  will  certainly  occur  when  roads,  with  mail, 
telegraph  and  telephone  facilities,  are  greatly  bettered, 
and  schools,  concerts  and  churches  as  fine  in  the  country 
as  in  town. 

“Our  civic  centers  are  expanding  with  amazing  rapidity, 
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not  because  men  love  brick  walls  and  electric  elevators  but 
because  they  there  find  greater  earning  capacity  and  certain 
conveniences  and  comforts  which  have  become  a  necessity. 
Make  it  possible  to  have  all  these  amid  the  quiet  and  beauties 
of  nature,  with  rapid  transit  to  business  centers,  and  vast 
numbers  that  have  sought  an  urban  home  will  turn  to  the 
country  for  a  home,  at  less  cost,  with  purer  air  and  water, 
greater  convenience  and  beauty,  cheaper  food  and  more 
contentment.”  [Seaman  A.  Knapp.] 

There  is  to  come  a  richer,  deeper  and  more  general  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  country  and  of  country  things.  The 
country  is  not  alone  healthful,  to  unspoiled  men  and  women 
it  is  every  way  enticing.  If  any  think  it  dull  they  lack 
culture.  Such  ignore  the  works  of  God  as  stupid  tourists 
may  walk  thru  the  Louvre  and  not  give  a  thought  to  the 
matchless  art  creations  all  about.  The  glory  of  country 
life  ought  to  be  talked,  preached  and  written  upon  till 
enthusiasm  for  it  is  pervasive. 

Farmers  themselves  can  promote  the  cause  by  more 
systematic  farming.  Profit  as  well  as  culture  urges  this. 
Too  much  farming  is  routine  and  tradition  without  the 
slightest  application  of  scientific  principles.  How  few 
farmers  keep  books  so  as  to  know  what  gain  or  loss  accrues 
from  such  and  such  an  animal,  herd,  crop,  or  field !  Slovenly 
farming  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  itching  which  farmer 
boys  and  girls  have  to  get  away  from  home.  Young 
people  will  stand  any  amount  of  drudgery  if  mind  work 
and  culture  accompany  it.  The  farming  familiar  to  so 
many  youths  does  not  answer  any  aspiration. 

Happily,  farm  life  is  undergoing  reform.  Farmers  and 
their  families  are  learning  elegance  in  and  about  the  home. 
More  and  more  they  insist  upon  spacious  houses,  decorated 
interiors,  pictures,  tasteful  lawns,  lavish  flower  gardens, 
rare  trees.  The  tillage  of  fields,  the  whole  management  of 
farms,  is  becoming  an  intensely  scientific  process.  Farming 
will  soon  be  so  carried  on  that  the  mental  faculties  and 
art  sense  of  farmer  boys  and  girls  will  be  appealed  to  by 
it  more  than  would  be  done  by  almost  any  kind  of  city 
work. 
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Reaction  in  favor  of  the  country  is  not  yet  marked  so 
far  as  concerns  schools  and  schooling.  The  best  teachers, 
the  finest  apparatus,  the  stateliest  schoolhouses,  the  amplest 
appliances  for  schooling  in  nearly  all  particulars  are  still 
found  in  the  cities.  Only  of  late  are  we  able  to  note  change. 
Country  schools  ought  not  to  be  inferior.  They  should 
be  the  best.  This  not  alone  for  the  country’s  sake  but  for 
the  Country’s.  The  weal  of  rural  communities  is  no  affair 
of  these  communities  alone  but  concerns  the  entire  Republic. 
For  its  continuance  and  strength  the  nation  requires  that 
the  rural  classes  should  thrive. 

An  intelligent  rural  population  is  necessary  to  the  finest 
character  and  integrity  of  the  whole  people,  for  the  richest 
development  of  common  sense,  sincerity,  large  views  and 
patriotism.  These  qualities  seem  to  spring  from  the  land. 
They  are  found  in  cities  mostly  because  brought  there. 
The  strongest  instances  of  them  are  not  indigenous  to 
towns.  Town  life  would  soon  grow  sickly  alike  in  moral 
and  in  physical  regards  but  for  the  incessant  importation 
of  blood  and  character  from  the  land.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  that  nearly  all  the  men  and  women 
of  commanding  positions  in  society,  business,  politics, 
literature  and  life  were  bom  and  reared  in  the  country. 

Over  and  above  these  considerations,  which  apply  to 
other  lands  as  well  as  the  United  States,  there  is  a  special 
reason  for  conserving  and  strengthening  rural  interests 
here.  All  over  Europe  the  great  land-owner  is  a  more 
significant  character  than  the  manufacturer  or  the  banker. 
Socially,  land-owning  counts  for  more  than  wealth  in  any 
other  form.  The  aristocracies  of  European  states  all  stand 
in  some  sort  of  connection  with  the  proprietorship  of  land. 
An  immense  influence  other  than  wealth  thus  operates 
against  that  of  mere  wealth.  In  the  United  States,  un¬ 
fortunately,  we  as  yet  possess  no  counterpoise  against  the 
dead  weight  of  Mammon.  We  need  to  raise  up  such, 
and  the  best  if  not  the  only  way  to  do  this  is  to  cultivate 
mral  interests.  Build  up  and  keep  up  a  country  popula¬ 
tion,  worthy  and  able  to  determine  our  national  character. 
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Its  well-to-do  farmers  are  a  Republic’s  most  valuable 
bulwark.  More  than  other  classes  they  think  sanely,  see 
things  steadily  and  see  them  whole.  They  love  peace  and 
pursue  it,  but  at  crises  of  national  peril 

“When  the  guns  begin  to  shoot,  my  boys, 

When  the  guns  begin  to  shoot,” 

And 

“It’s  please  to  walk  in  front,  sir. 

When  the  guns  begin  to  shoot,” 

at  such  moments  the  young  man  from  the  country  can 
always  be  counted  on  to  find  the  firing  line. 

Laying  such  stress  upon  the  education  and  upbuilding 
of  the  rural  classes  is  not  talking  politics,  not  bidding  for 
the  farmer  vote.  The  thought  is  much  more  serious, 
and  is  based  on  the  most  fundamental  and  rock-ribbed 
economic  reasoning.  The  high  welfare  of  men  in  the  long 
future  is  bound  up  with  agriculture.  As  agriculture  shall 
fare  in  time  to  come  so  human  civilization  itself  must 
fare,  the  interests  being  one  and  inseparable. 

The  other  generic  supports  of  men’s  industry,  gaining, 
the  forests,  and  manufacturing,  are  fast  nearh.g  fhcn 
term,  which  means  that  fruitful  toil  by  human  biings  is 
to  be  inevitably  thrown  back  more  on  the  land,  '.ts  soie 
adequate  and  final  resource.  But  the  land  itself  will  fai’ 
save  as  the  tilth  of  it  is  placed  in  intelligent  hands.  The 
demand  for  a  better  educated  rural  populace  is  but  the 
undertone  of  men’s  call  for  a  larger  and  better  life. 

How  can  such  a  country  population  be  reared?  How 
can  the  landed  interest  be  put  in  a  condition  to  be  felt  as 
a  solid  factor  in  American  civilization,  always  to  be  reckoned 
with,  opposing  in  every  appropriate  way  the  rule  of  brute 
Mammon  and  of  those  pernicious  social  and  political 
tendencies  always  so  active  in  great  municipalities?  How 
can  we  so  establish  country  life  as  to  make  it  a  beneficent 
safety  valve,  fly  wheel  or  governor  to  our  colossal  social 
engine  ? 

Full  answer  to  this  inquiry  would  take  us  far:  but  it 
is  clear  that  nothing  else  can  more  momentously  conduce 
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to  this  grand  end  than  perfecting  the  country  school. 
It  is  an  indispensable  requirement.  Let  all  country 
schools  be  rendered  just  as  fine,  just  as  complete,  just  as 
efficient  as  resources  permit.  There  is  no  reason  why 
country  schools  should  not  be  the  best  in  existence.  Their 
possibilities  are  as  great  as  their  importance.  In  many 
respects  all  the  natural  advantages  lie  with  them.  As  we 
are  not  sufficiently  awake  to  the  value  of  the  country  school, 
so  we  do  not  begin  to  •  appreciate  the  future  that  can  be 
created  for  it. 

When  rapid  and  easy  travel  over  country  roads  is  the 
rule,  schools  will  be  concentrated  at  county  and  township 
centers — a  process  already  going  on  at  a  rapid  rate — so 
that  grading  can  be  as  complete  as  you  may  wish  to  make 
it.  A  higher  order  of  teaching  talent  will  be  available. 
Their  grading  and  administration  being  satisfactory,  country 
schools  can  be  rendered  immensely  more  instructive  and 
inspiring  than  city  schools.  Their  government  is  less  apt 
to  be  cursed  with  politics.  Their  patrons  are  apt  to  be 
more  sympathetic  and  reasonable. 

In  the  classification  of  pupils  one  might  at  first  imagine 
that  town  schools  must  be  the  more  fortunate.  They 
are  usually  large,  giving  you  fullest  opportunity  to  sift. 
But  the  matter  is  not  so  simple.  Numbers  afford  chance 
for  fine  grading,  but  they  also  impose  upon  you  the  necessity 
of  large  rooms-full,  which  make  aught  like  perfect  teaching 
an  impossibility.  A  great  many  country  schools  will 
remain  small,  with  not  over  twenty-five  pupils  in  a  room, 
enabling  the  skilled  teacher  to  apply  the  personal  method 
as  can  rarely  be  done  in  cities.  What  a  benediction  is 
freedom  to  deal  with  pupils  one  by  one  or  in  very  small 
classes,  that  individual  peculiarities  may  be  noticed,  to 
be  cultivated  or  to  be  repressed ! 

No  one  will  question  that  in  pupil  material  country 
schools  are  greatly  the  better  off.  As  a  rule  country 
pupils  have  the  firmer  constitutions,  endurance  and  health. 
Generally  speaking  their  intelligence  is  higher  and  their 
thirst  for  learning  greater.  Their  sensibility  is  the  more 
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open  and  free.  City  children  have  fewer  plays  involving 
imagination.  The  average  morality  of  country  children 
is  far  and  away  superior,  and  they  have  an  impatience 
to  learn  which  is  not  to  be  paralleled  save  by  the  rarest 
boys  and  girls  in  cities.  The  whole  morale  of  schools  in 
the  country  may  easily  be  made  loftier  than  is  common 
in  city  schools.  How  helpful  in  this  direction  is  the  freedom 
country  children  have  to  play!  It  would  also  seem  easier 
to  secure  from  them  regular  attendance.  Less  occurs  to 
distract  their  attention  from  study. 

Country  schools  are  animated  by  a  charming  spirit  of 
democracy  not  found  in  cities,  preventing  cliques  and 
the  partitioning  of  school  society  into  higher  and  lower. 
There  is  little  or  no  competition  from  private  schools. 
The  staunchest  type  of  Americans  is  that  country  and 
village  population,  whether  Saxon,  Celtic,  Latin  or  Slavic 
in  origin,  so  little  subjected  to  the  undesirable  influences 
of  our  newest  immigration.  Only,  in  far  too  many  localities, 
this  sturdy  American  stock  is  failing  to  make  the  progress 
it  should.  Our  social  resources  need  a  developmer  at 
once  more  intensive  and  more  intelligent,  to  supplemetti 
the  spontaneous  efforts  upward  with  which  in  our  period 
of  extensive  growth  we  are  tempted  to  be  content. 

Manual  training,  now  generally  and  properly  regarded 
as  an  indispensable  part  of  early  education,  is  surer  to  be 
acquired  by  country  children  than  by  city  children.  School 
manual  training  in  the  country  may  be  no  better  than  in 
town:  yet  country  boys  and  girls  have  an  advantage  in 
this  branch,  since  their  activity  outside  of  school  affords 
manual  instruction  of  the  most  useful  kind  because  practical. 
In  cities  artisans  of  all  sorts  are  at  every  one’s  beck  and 
call  to  do  all  needed  things,  an  unfortunate  facility  which 
city  parents  ought  to  lament  on  behalf  of  their  children, 
who  thus  lose  educational  privileges  they  can  never  make 
up. 

In  city  as  in  country  homes  all  ordinary  repairs  about  the 
premises,  as  of  clothing,  wood-work,  furniture,  locks, 
clocks,  machines  and  gear  of  all  sorts,  should  be  done  by 
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the  young  people  of  the  household.  All  girls  and  boys 
should  know  how  to  sharpen  scissors,  knives  and  tools. 
Common  painting  should  be  their  care.  A  great  deal  of 
the  less  difficult  making,  as  of  ordinary  clothing,  furniture 
and  tools,  should  be  required  of  them.  Every  boy  and 
every  girl  as  well  ought  to  be  proficient  in  harnessing, 
unharnessing,  saddling  and  unsaddling  horses,  in  the  proper 
hitching  up  and  driving  of  teams,  in  managing  nervous 
animals.  A  country  boy  should  not  be  permitted  to  vote 
till  he  has  successfully  broken  a  colt  or  two.  Youth  of 
both  sexes  should  know  how  to  swim  and  to  row,  also 
the  elements  of  garment-mending,  of  cooking,  of  first  aid 
to  the  injured,  and  of  nursing  the  sick. 

The  great  merit  of  these  various  accomplishments  is 
not  their  convenience,  tho  they  eminently  possess  that, 
but  their  educative  power.  They  are  mental  and  never 
merely  manual.  They  form  mind,  morality,  sense  and 
soul,  as  truly  as  book  studies,  in  fact  much  more  effectively 
than  most  book  studies.  They  are  the  more  valuable 
for  being  concrete,  nearer  to  real  life,  serving  material 
ends.  In  and  thru  them  mind  is  articulated  with  outer 
reality  in  a  natural  way.  That  school  practise  which 
most  completely  utilizes  for  educational  purposes  the  neces¬ 
sary  ongoings  of  our  life,  with  least  necessity  for  artificial 
school  appliances,  is,  so  far  forth,  the  best.  It  is  not  to 
our  credit  as  school  people  that  we  make  and  let  patrons 
and  parents  make  so  little  of  home  manual  training. 

Test  this  large  reference  to  manual  training  mislead  we 
hasten  to  add  that  the  school  in  mind  is  after  all  the  old 
stock  and  standard  public  school  of  America,  one  of  our 
Nation’s  royal  glories.  May  it  continue  forever,  a  trunk 
current  of  spiritual  and  civic  influence,  basal  to  all  that  is 
best  in  our  social  body!  We  are  in  favor  of  agricultural 
and  trade  schools  for  all  pupils  desiring  them  when  advanced 
enough  to  choose  callings  with  some  wisdom,  provided  such 
schools  are  so  taken  on  as  not  to  spoil  the  unity  or  spirit 
of  the  system.  Let  not  education  for  vocations  become 
a  craze.  We  do  not  wish  to  supplant  our  present  public 
school  system  but  only  to  diversify  and  adapt  it. 
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Sentiments  uttered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Draper,  if  correctly 
reported,  seem  open  to  criticism.  Dr.  Draper  is  right  in 
alleging  “lack  of  sufficient  articulation  between  the  educa¬ 
tional  and  the  industrial  systems  of  the  country,”  but 
in  error,  we  think,  in  saying  that  “our  elementary  schools 
train  for  no  industrial  employments.”  They,  in  fact,  lay 
the  basis  for  all  employments.  Reading,  writing,  and 
ciphering  are  such  basis.  True,  our  common  schooling 
leads  to  no  particular  calling.  It  is  general  and  liberal, 
and  so  may  it  forever  remain!  We  may  be  forced  to  de¬ 
vote  fewer  grades  to  the  foundation  work,  perhaps  encour¬ 
aging  youth  who  think  they  must  specialize  thus  early 
to  enter  vocational  schools  or  courses — agriculture  or  some 
mechanic  art — so  early  as  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade.  But 
these  schools  as  well  as  the  nature,  manual  training  and 
domestic  art  studies  of  the  earlier  grades  should  be  germane 
to  the  system,  not  divisive,  not  extrinsic:  they  should 
fadge  on  to  what  has  preceded,  and,  in  a  way,  to  the  parallel 
work  of  the  pupils  who  do  not  thus  specialize,  so  that,  at 
the  end  as  at  the  beginning,  the  pupil  may  justly  feel  ‘^^at 
he  is  at  work  perfecting  himself  for  the  service  of  his  kind. 
Manhood,  citizenship,  sociality — that  is,  after  all,  more 
vital  than  outfit  for  special  calling.  We  can  not  atTord 
to  let  this  high  and  splendid  ideal  be  trenched  up  jii  or 
overshadowed  by  sense  of  vocation.  Craftwise,  society 
is  unhappily  divided  already. 

In  arguing,  very  ably,  for  his  two  classes  of  industrial 
schools,  “factory  schools”  to  teach  work  as  part  of  an 
organization,  and  “trade  schools”  to  train  mechanics  for 
independent  work.  Dr.  Draper  says:  “These  schools  are 
not  primarily  to  quicken  mentality.”  This  seems  shocking 
pedagogy.  Vocational  training,  to  have  any  fit  place  in 
public  schools,  ought  to  be  “primarily”  a  quickener  of 
pupils’  mentality.  In  fact  this  quality  may  well  be  made 
your  criterion  in  arranging  any  vocational  course  of  study. 
So  much,  at  least,  of  the  “liberal”  idea  ought  by  all  means 
to  be  retained.  Strip  your  trade  school  of  this,  make  your 
classes  mere  gangs  of  apprentices  thinking  of  naught  but 
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the  wages  they  are  to  earn,  and  your  school  will  be  as  hard 
to  keep  filled  with  pupils  as  the  least  popular  public  schools 
now.^ 

What  we  desire,  then,  is  not  a  substitute  for  the  good 
old  common  school,  but  only  the  old  thing  in  up-to-date 
form,  different  gifts  with  the  same  spirit;  improved  methods, 
enriched  courses,  relatively  more  study  of  things  and  of 
nature  as  compared  with  mere  books.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh  grade  you  may  introduce  vocational  special¬ 
ties,  preferably  thru  separate  schools.  Circumspection  is 
called  for  even  in  this.  It  will  be  found  best  in  the  main 
to  postpone  specializing  to  the  high  school  period  when, 
all  agree,  it  may  be  given  fairly  free  rein — trade  high 
schools  in  town — agricultural  high  schools  out  on  the  land. 
But  let  the  system  in  every  stage,  phase,  and  breath  of  it 
be  one,  unitary,  self-consistent,  a  public  and  general  affair, 
broad  and  liberal  in  spirit  rather  than  technical,  narrow, 
divisive.  This  condition  is  not  difficult  to  fulfil. 

Nature,  the  central  object  of  attention  in  modem  school¬ 
ing,  city  pupils  can  approach  only  with  travel  and  expense, 
but  it  lies  in  all  its  departments  open  and  ready  for  inspec¬ 
tion  under  the  eyes  of  country  pupils,  without  money  and 
without  price.  They  have  forever  before  them  infinite  and 
ever  shifting  species  of  matchless  loveliness — surfeits  of 
eye-beauty  in  landscape,  waterfall,  frost-play,  lightning, 
sunshine,  sky  and  rainbow;  surfeits  of  ear  beauty  in  the 
wind,  in  the  rush  of  brooks  and  rivers,  in  the  thunder’s 
diapason,  and  in  the  choruses  of  inimitable  bird-music 
waking  them  morning  by  morning.  All  these  influences 
are  esthetic,  and  they  are  moral  as  well,  which  is  one  great 
reason  why  country  folk  average  to  be  better-behaved 
than  city  folk. 

How  desperately  much  of  that  bucolic  glory  habitants 
of  great  cities  miss — God’s  sky  at  best  in  retail  pieces,  often 

‘  The  danger  and  error  of  degrading  vocational  schooling  to  a  level 
lower  than  intellectual  is  well  brought  out  by  the  Bavarian  educator,  Dr. 
Georg  Kerschensteiner,  as  quoted  by  Bru^re  in  his  article,  “The  Dilemma  of 
the  Public  School,”  Harper's  monthly,  July,  1912. 
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never  at  all  visible  for  days;  the  sun  eclipsed  behind  clouds 
of  black  smoke;  never  a  sunrise  or  a  sunset;  never  a  whole 
rainbow,  only  choppy  bits  of  one  now  and  then,  half  seen, 
dingy  and  ashamed,  athwart  tall  chimneys  and  sky- scraping 
business  blocks. 

In  walking  the  streets  of  a  great  city  one  recalls  Matthew 
Arnold’s  verse : 

“Who  can  see  the  green  earth  any  more 
As  she  was  by  the  sources  of  time? 

Who  imagines  her  fields  as  they  lay 
In  the  sunshine,  unworn  by  the  plough? 

Who  thinks  as  they  thought, 

The  tribes  who  then  roamed  on  her  breast. 

Her  vigorous,  primitive  sons? 

This  tract  which  the  river  of  Time 
Now  flows  through  with  us,  is  the  plain. 

Gone  is  the  calm  of  its  earlier  shore. 

Bordered  by  cities  and  hoarse 
With  a  thousand  cries  is  its  stream. 

And  we  on  its  breast,  our  minds 

Are  confused  as  the  cries  which  we  hear, 

Changing  and  short  as  the  sights  which  we  see.” 

There  must  be  in  our  land  multitudes  of  children,  if  nut 
of  men  and  women,  who  have  never  in  all  their  lives  seen 
a  natural  forest,  meadow,  grass-plat,  mountain  or  water 
fall;  never  heard  “the  wild  sough  of  the  sea,’’  or  eve.;  the 
Great  Lakes’  feeble  imitation  thereof,  never  listened  l;> 
one  of  those  bird  oratorios  which  each  summer  morning 
turn  every  countryside  in  the  world  into  a  portico  of  heaven. 
To  most  denizens  of  cities  these  precious,  unique,  original 
sources  of  cultivation  are  seven-sealed  books.  Cities 
must  put  up  with  opening  to  their  children  the  best  possible 
secondary  sources.  God’s  works  failing,  they  let  men’s 
come  in — the  splendid  imitations  or  analogies  of  God’s, 
in  music,  architecture,  painting,  sculpture  and  literature. 
If  we  are  doomed  to  miss  grace  itself,  absolute  grace,  let 
us  have  for  ourselves  and  our  children  the  best  possible 
means  of  grace. 

The  crowning  advantage  of  country  schooling  is  this 
nearness  to  nature,  this  openness  to  nature.  Before 
children  enter  school  they  are  made  familiar  with  a  thousand 
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aspects  of  valuable  truth  which  city  children  learn  about 
only  with  the  most  painful  difficulty  if  ever.  Those  who 
have  not  attended  to  the  matter  will  be  surprized  when 
they  reflect  how  hard  city  children  find  it  to  get  at  nature 
face  to  face.  Different  out  upon  the  countryside,  where 
boys  and  girls  lay  the  foundations  of  knowledge  in  botany, 
zoology,  geology,  geography  and  astronomy  before  school 
days  begin.  This  accounts  for  the  well  known  phenomenon 
of  country  youth  when  sent  to  advanced  schools  or  to 
colleges  shooting  ahead  of  their  city  mates  from  almost 
the  first  day,  and  maintaining  their  lead  to  the  end.  Part 
cause  of  this  is  better  health,  which  is  another  great  asset 
in  favor  of  country  children,  but  the  effect  is  also  due  to 
the  fact  that  in  important  particulars  the  mental  education 
of  such  children  in  the  country,  their  intellectual  training, 
began  earlier.  Teachers  could  presuppose  more  and  were 
less  under  the  necessity  of  extensive  explanations. 

Dur  great  problem  over  the  country  school  is  how  to 
ourselves  of  the  immense  advantages  thus  cursorily 
revic^v^d:  pupils’  health,  their  school  morale,  their  demo- 
-  idtic  pirit,  their  manual  training  at  home,  and  their 
free  access  to  nature,  working  esthetically,  morally  and 
iijntally.  How  can  we  successfully  utilize  these  gilt- 
edged  opportunities? 

Carry  thru  school  consolidation. 

Respect  and  reverence  for  rural  life  and  affairs  and  the 
most  ample  references  thereto  should  pervade  all  school 
texts  and  collateral  books:  readers,  spellers,  arithmetics, 
grammars  and  geographies.  All  literature  for  youth, 
and  not  nature  volumes  alone,  should  breathe  outdoor  air 
instead  of  the  stuffy  fumes  from  offices  and  parlors.  We 
wish  no  special  textbooks  for  country  children,  but  change 
— not  so  much  in  matter  as  in  tone  and  spirit — in  books 
for  all  pupils,  in  town  as  well  as  out.  An  agricultural  reader 
treating  of  corn-rows,  plows  and  cattle,  would  be  as  great 
an  abomination  as  a  “factory  arithmetic’’  with  weavers’, 
spinners’  and  machinists’  computations  given  as  examples. 
Away  with  all  such  class  devices.  What  is  urged  is  that 
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school  texts  and  side  readings  more  largely  involving  nature 
and  making  fewer  references  to  the  thick  and  artificial 
life  of  cities,  while  specially  advantageous  to  country 
scholars,  would  be  an  improvement  for  city  scholars  as. 
well,  an  out-and-out  pedagogical  advance  for  all. 

We  need  the  same  blessings  for  which  schools  everywhere 
are  waiting.  Better  schoolhouses  are  desirable  and  costlier 
apparatus.  In  common  with  other  teachers,  only  more 
justly  and  loud  than  most  of  them,  we  appeal  for  higher 
wages.  Then,  when  adequately  remunerated,  we  agree 
to  change  our  positions  less  frequently,  ourselves  insisting 
on  that  permanency  which  we  know  is  so  much  to  be  de¬ 
sired.  Our  game  ought  to  be  winnable  by  making  safe 
hits  without  running  bases. 

While  there  are  some  advantages  in  the  fact  that  so  large 
a  proportion  of  our  teachers  are  young,  this  meaning  on 
their  part  faith  in  things  and  in  the  future,  without  which 
good  teaching  is  not  possible — yet  we  should  like  encourage¬ 
ment  in  the  way  of  salaries  and  public  esteem  making  it 
worth  our  while  to  grow  old  in  our  profession. 

But  good  school  literature,  proper  schoolhouse  facilities, 
high  pay  and  permanency,  important  as  they  certainly 
are,  are  not  exactly  central  in  our  problem  and  might  all 
be  present  without  bringing  the  triumph  we  crave.  The- 
chief,  most  crying  need  of  our  country  work  is  consecrated 
school  men  and  women,  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  with  fire,  of  consummate  ability,  health,  morality  and 
education,  of  course,  and  awake  to  the  rich  chances  offered 
them  in  high  class  school  population  and  in  helpful  home- 
influences,  but  above  all  appreciating  and  able  thru  perfect 
training  and  practise  to  use  and  make  their  pupils  use  the- 
stores  of  nature’s  laboratory  around  them. 

E.  Benjamin  Andrews 


Lincoln,  Nebraska 


V 

NEW  JERSEY  SCHOOL  CONDITIONS 

In  the  constitution  of  New  Jersey  it  is  written  that  the 
Legislature  shall  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  support 
of  a  thoro  and  efficient  system  of  free  public  schools  for 
the  instruction  of  all  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  18 
years.  For  some  time  prior  to  1909  the  charge  was  repeat¬ 
edly  made  that  the  system  was  superficial;  that  too  much 
time  was  devoted  to  what  were  termed  frills,  and  entirely 
too  little  to  the  Three  R’s,  and  that  the  people’s  money 
was  being  squandered.  Because  of  such  complaints,  the 
State  Senate  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the 
methods  and  practises,  the  expenses  and  disbursements 
of  the  public  schools.  During  1909  and  1910  a  committee 
known  is  the  Frelinghuysen  committee,  so  named  because 
t  -vas  S^-iiator  Frelinghuysen  who  introduced  the  resolu¬ 
tion  for  ics  appointment,  and  who  was  its  chairman,  called 
for  information  from  every  school  district  and  held  public 
’!e'.fings  in  every  county.  In  March,  1911,  it  submitted 
a  report  and  proposed  various  changes  in  the  school  law, 
many  of  which  were  enacted  into  laws.  As  a  result  of  the 
investigation,  the  report  and  the  changes  in  the  law,  pub¬ 
lic  interest  was  greatly  stimulated,  school  affairs  were 
discust  in  every  district  and  in  the  press  and  the  discus¬ 
sions  covered  pedagogical  as  well  as  financial  conditions, 
both  of  which  it  will  be  my  effort  to  explain. 

In  New  Jersey  there  is  spent  each  year  for  general  school 
purposes  as  distinguished  from  building  and  improvement 
purposes,  about  thirteen  million  dollars.  Approximately 
two-thirds  of  this  amount  is  furnished  by  the  State  to  the 
districts.  The  other  one-third,  as  well  as  the  moneys 
necessary  for  new  schools  and  for  improvements,  is  se¬ 
cured  by  local  taxation.  The  chief  sources  of  the  State’s 
revenue  for  the  schools  are  the  State  School  Tax,  the  in- 
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come  from  the  State  School  Fund  and  a  substantial  por¬ 
tion  of  the  tax  upon  railroads.  The  State  School  Tax 
amounts  annually  to  about  five  and  one-quarter  millions. 
The  principal  of  the  School  Fund  is  now  about  five  and 
one-half  millions  and  the  net  income  about  $200,000  per 
year.  The  people  in  their  endeavors  to  make  this  fund 
sacred  for  the  schools,  provided  in  the  Constitution  that 
the  Legislature  could  not,  under  any  pretense  whatever, 
use  the  income  for  any  other  purpose.  Considerable  bit¬ 
terness  was  engendered  and  much  discussion  provoked 
when  the  Senate  Committee  reported  that  in  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  the  fund,  particular  brokers  were  favored  by  the 
trustees  and  that,  contrary  to  good  business  and  sound 
morals,  excessive  prices  were  paid  for  bonds.  Occasionally 
there  has  been  considerable  delay  in  making  investments, 
and  at  times  about  $500,000  have  been  accumulated  and 
placed  on  deposit  so  that  the  income  thereon  was  only  2 
per  cent  instead  of  from  4  to  5  per  cent.  The  revelations 
with  regard  to  deposits  of  school  moneys  excited  some 
indignation  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  marked  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  contest  between  the  banking  interests  and 
those  who  believe  in  the  prompt  distribution  of  school 
moneys.  To  understand  this  contest,  which  perchance 
is  not  yet  at  an  end,  a  brief  explanation  of  the  railroad  tax 
is  necessary. 

For  some  time  prior  to  this  year,  about  two  and  one-half 
million  dollars  of  the  railroad  tax  were  allotted  to  the  schools. 
Unlike  individuals,  the  railroads  were  not  called  upon  to 
pay  in  November  or  December,  but  were  allowed  to  make 
payment  in  four  quarterly  instalments  during  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  Distribution  was  not  made  to  the  schools  until 
April  15  and  June  15  in  the  year  following  payment,  when 
the  amount  allotted  to  them  was  disbursed  in  two  equal 
instalments.  To  give  a  concrete  example:  the  railroads 
paid  their  1908  tax  during  1909  and  the  schools  received  it 
in  1910.  The  banks  had  the  two  and  one-half  million  dollars 
on  deposit  for  about  one  year,  and  allowed  to  the  State 
2  per  cent  interest,  which  interest  was  not  credited  to  the 
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schools,  but  paid  into  the  general  treasury.  As  the  State 
School  Tax  and  the  local  district  tax  are  not  received  by 
the  schools  until  about  the  beginning  of  each  calendar 
year,  the  districts  are  by  law  permitted  to  borrow  money 
between  July  i  and  January  i.  Under  the  law,  as  it  was 
prior  to  1911,  the  banks  would  have  on  deposit  practically 
at  all  times  two  and  one-half  million  dollars  which  really 
belonged  to  the  schools,  but  which  the  banks  would  loan 
to  the  schools  usually,  excepting  in  the  very  large  districts, 
at  6  per  cent.  In  short,  the  laws  were  so  framed  that  the 
banks  loaned  the  schools  their  own  money  and  netted  4 
per  cent  on  the  transaction.  State  deposits  were  so 
eagerly  sought  by  the  banks  in  every  part  of  the  State 
that  they  were  usually  divided,  apparently  as  patronage, 
among  about  150.  Such  methods  of  collecting,  of  deposit¬ 
ing  and  of  distributing  the  railroad  tax,  while  most  favora¬ 
ble  to  the  railroads  and  to  the  banks,  cost  the  school  districts 
from  $50,000  to  $75,000  a  year. 

In  1911  radical  changes  were  made.  Taws  w^ere  enacted 
to  compel  distribution  of  the  1910  tax  immediately  after 
collection  and  the  prompt  payment  by  the  railroads  of 
the  19 1 1  and  all  future  taxes  as  well  as  the  prompt  distri¬ 
bution  of  such  taxes  among  the  schools.  Had  the  intent 
of  such  laws  been  carried  into  effect,  the  1910  tax  would 
have  been  distributed  late  in  1911  rather  than  in  1912, 
and  practically  all  the  1911  tax  instead  of  being  distrib¬ 
uted  in  1913  would  have  been  disbursed  on  September  i, 
1912,  the  very  time  when  the  school  districts  usually 
borrow.  That  delays  would  occur  in  state  departments 
connected  with  the  imposition,  collection  or  disbursement 
of  taxes  was  not  anticipated. 

Of  the  1910  tax  $1,578,678.42  was  distributed  among 
the  school  districts  on  September  i,  1911.  On  October 
25  the  amount  collected  between  September  i  and  that 
date  should  have  been  paid  out.  $977,419.20  were  on 
hand  but  not  one  cent  was  then  or  has  since  been  disbursed. 
Two  railroads  whose  payments  aggregated  $117,435.75  had 
instituted  certiorari  proceedings  and  presumably  because 
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of  such  proceedings  not  only  the  amount  involved  but  the 
balance,  to  wit,  $859,983.49,  has  remained  on  deposit 
with  banks  at  2  per  cent.  The  State  Board  of  Education 
has  time  and  again  protested  against  the  failure  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  $859,983.49,  which  is  not  in  litigation  and 
which  can  not  now  be  affected  by  any  litigation.  Their 
protests  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears.  The  Comptroller  will 
not  disburse  the  money  and  the  special  counsel  who  repre¬ 
sents  the  State  seems  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  schools 
will,  from  now  until  January,  pay  the  banks  interest  at 
6  per  cent  for  the  use  of  this,  their  own  money. 

The  outlook  for  the  distribution  of  the  1911  tax  is,  if 
anything,  more  discouraging.  By  law  the  State*  Board  of 
Assessors  should  have  filed  their  final  assessment  for  the 
1 91 1  railroad  tax  on  or  before  January  15,  1912,  and  the 
Comptroller  should  have  made  an  allotment  among  the 
school  districts  by  February  i.  The  State  Board  of  As¬ 
sessors  has  not  even  at  this  date  (September  4),  7K  months 
after  the  time  designated  by  law,  filed  its  final  assessment 
and  as  the  railroads  have  three  months  within  which, 
after  such  filing,  to  institute  certiorari  proceedings  there 
is  but  little  hope  that  the  schools  will  leceive  their  .hare 
of  the  railroad  tax  any  earlier  than  they  would  if  no  ciiaiige 
had  been  made  in  the  law  in  1911.  In  the  meantime  the 
banks  have  the  tax  and  are  now  affording  the  schools  the 
privilege  of  borrowing  their  own  money  and  of  paying 
for  such  privilege,  during  the  coming  fall  and  winter,  from 
$50,000  to  $75,000.  The  delay  of  the  assessors,  there¬ 
fore,  works  to  the  benefit  of  the  banks  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  schools.  It  may  well  be  that  the  assessors  believe 
that  the  delay  is  necessary,  and  that  further  delay  may  be 
avoided  if  they  amicably  adjust  the  assessments  with  the 
railroads  so  that  no  resort  will  be  had  to  the  courts. 

The  chief  difficulty  apparently  has  been  with  the  valua¬ 
tion  of  franchises.  No  doubt  some  of  the  railroads  will 
not  complain  about  the  iinal  assessment.  A  few  of 
the  readjustments  are  surprizing.  The  expert  appraiser 
engaged  by  the  State  fixt  the  value  of  the  franchise  of  the 
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Atlantic  City  and  Shore  Railroad  Company  at  $483,900, 
but  the  State  Board  of  Assessors  have  reduced  it  to  $1,000. 
The  appraiser  fixt  the  value  of  the  franchise  of  the  Atlantic 
City  and  Ocean  City  Railroad  Company  at  $555,800, 
but  the  assessors  have  reduced  it  to  $1,000.  The  appraiser 
fixt  the  value  of  the  franchise  of  the  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  Railroad  Company  at  $888,000,  but  the  assessors 
have  reduced  it  to  $1,000.  Demand  is  now  being  made 
for  the  reasons  for  the  differences  between  the  appraiser 
and  the  assessors  as  to  franchise  values,  as  well  as  for  an 
explanation  as  to  why  the  final  assessment  has  not  been 
filed. 

The  school  districts  had  believed  that  as  a  result  of  the 
revaluation  of  the  railroads  which  was  commenced  some 
years  ago,  and  which  would  show  in  the  assessments  for 
the  1 91 1  tax,  there  would  be  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
amount  to  be  paid  to  the  schools.  It  is  now  believed  that 
there  will  be  practically  no  increase,  and  those  interested 
in  1"^  e  schools  are  chafing  at  the  delay  of  the  State  Board 
of  .'vSi'essors  and  inquiring  why  they  did  not  comply  with 
ih.  and  file  their  final  assessment  in  January  last. 
'■!  -  to  say,  among  the  State  Board  of  Assessors  and 
It.-;  1  junsel  will  be  found  men  who  loudly  proclaim  their 
hostility  to  the  interests  and  who  are  among  the  leaders 
in  a  crusade  to  reform  everything.  It  is  notorious  that 
since  last  January  they  have  devoted  much  time  to  this 
crusade  and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  them 
that  had  they  devoted  all  their  time  to  the  performance 
of  the  duties  which  they  undertook  and  for  which  they 
are  paid,  the  banks  would  not  now  be  afforded  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  loaning  two  and  one-half  millions  of  school  moneys 
to  the  schools  and  of  compelling  the  schools  to  pay  them 
interest  for  the  privilege  of  borrowing  their  own  money. 
Real  progress  in  the  financial  condition  of  the  New  Jersey 
schools  can  be  made  by  a  strict  and  prompt  performance  of 
duty — by  action  rather  than  by  preaching. 

As  a  result  of  what  to  the  writer  seems  either  inability 
or  neglect  on  the  part  of  officials  to  give  their  undivided. 
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prompt,  and  conscientious  attention  to  the  performance 
of  the  duties  of  their  offices,  the  banks  of  New  Jersey 
now  have  in  their  hands  about  $3,500,000  of  moneys  which 
should  have  been  distributed  among  the  schools.  The 
schools  are  now  borrowing  that  fund  from  the  banks 
and  paying  for  its  use,  i.  e.,  for  their  own  money  approxi¬ 
mately  $15,000  a  month.  Such  a  situation  is  intolerable 
and  it  was  so  branded  at  the  August  meeting  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  To  end  it,  the  Board  appealed  to 
the  Governor  to  exercise  his  good  offices. 

The  railroad  tax  like  the  State  School  Tax  is  practically 
returned  by  the  State  to  the  counties  which  pay  it.  In 
other  words,  the  counties  which  pay  the  most  receive  the 
most.  The  question  has  at  times  been  asked  why,  if  the 
people  have  made  it  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  provide 
for  a  system  of  free  schools  for  all  the  children,  and  why 
if  they  have  provided  that  the  income  from  the  school 
fund  shall  be  annually  appropriated  for  the  equal  benefit 
of  all  the  people  of  the  State,  the  State  moneys  should  not 
be  disbursed  per  capita  rather  than  according  to  the  wealth 
of  the  counties.  If  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  educate 
the  children,  and  in  view  of  the  provisions  in  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  constitution,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  it  is, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  explain  why  moneys  are  not  allotted 
so  that  a  poor  district  will  receive  from  the  State  as  much 
for  each  child  as  is  received  by  a  richer  district.  The 
question  is  one  which  sooner  or  later  will  have  to  be  faced 
and  decided.  Many  of  the  wealthier  districts  oppose  any 
change,  utterly  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  rural  com¬ 
munities  are  sadly  in  need  of  funds  for  the  education  of 
their  children,  that  the  growth  of  rural  sections  is  not 
keeping  pace  with  that  of  urban  sections,  and  that  such 
discrepancy  in  growth  to  some  extent  necessarily  increases 
the  cost  of  living. 

Each  district  for  itself,  however,  has  been  a  character¬ 
istic  of  the  State,  not  only  from  a  financial  but  also  from  a 
strictly  educational  standpoint.  Prior  to  1911  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  find  in  any  school  district  anything 
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to  indicate  that  it  was  a  part  of  a  State  system.  Each 
school  district  is  a  corporation  separate  and  distinct  not 
only  from  every  other  school  district,  but  from  the  munici¬ 
pality  in  which  it  may  be  or  with  which  it  is  coterminous. 
Local  self-government  in  school  matters  prevailed  to  the 
fullest  extent.  Outside  interference  or  even  advice  was  re¬ 
sented.  It  made  no  difference  that  the  State  paid  two- 
thirds  of  the  current  expenses.  That  fact  did  not  give  the 
State  any  right  to  ascertain  whether  the  schools  were  thoro 
and  efficient.  The  result  of  such  go-as-you-please  plan 
was  that  some  districts  were  very  good  while  others  were 
very  bad,  and  that  in  some  economy  or  rather  parsimony 
was  the  guiding  star.  With  some,  the  problem  was  not 
how  efficient  the  schools  could  be  made,  but  on  how  little 
could  they  exist?  The  State,  it  is  true,  had  a  State  Board 
of  Education  and  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
While  to  the  former  there  appeared  to  be  given  a  general 
grant  of  supervision  and  control  yet  the  grant  was  visionary 
rather  than  real  because  of  the  almost  complete  powers 
conferred  on  the  local  districts.  The  State  Board,  there¬ 
fore,  exercised  but  little,  if  any,  influence.  The  office  of 
the  superintendent  was  in  reality  nothing  but  a  bureau  of 
statistics. 

In  1 91 1  the  Legislature  concluded  that  it  should  ascer¬ 
tain  whether,  as  prescribed  in  the  Constitution,  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  educaticn  in  each  district  was  thoro  and  efficient. 
It  reorganized  the  State  Board  by  reducing  the  number 
and  by  abolishing  district  representation.  It  conferred 
upon  the  Governor  power  to  select  eight  men  from  any 
part  of  the  State,  provided,  however,  that  no  two  were 
from  any  one  county.  It  also  empowered  the  Governor 
to  select  a  commissioner,  irrespective  of  residence  for  whom 
was  appropriated  a  salary  of  $10,000  per  year,  the  same  as 
received  by  the  Governor.  The  commissioner  in  turn 
was  directed  to  select  four  assistants,  each  at  $4,500  a 
year,  one  to  act  in  his  absence,  a  second  to  be  an  inspector 
of  elementary  schools,  a  third  to  be  an  inspector  of  second¬ 
ary  schools,  and  the  fourth  to  be  an  inspector  of  industrial 
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and  agricultural  education.  The  State  Board  was  directed 
to  appoint  an  Inspector  of  Accounts  and  an  Inspector  of 
Buildings,  so  that  the  State  could,  at  any  time,  examine  the 
financial  operations  of  any  district  and  also  ascertain 
whether  school  buildings  were  safe  and  sanitary. 

The  Governor  appointed  a  board  and  a  commissioner. 
Scarcely  had  he  done  so  when  those  who  had  been  criti¬ 
cized  in  the  Frelinghuysen  committee  report  and  school¬ 
men,  who  resented  any  supervision  or  suggestion  from  with¬ 
out  their  districts,  banded  together.  The  two  classes  had 
one  thing  in  common — ^they  both  resented  criticism  and 
supervision. 

Many  bills  were  prepared  and  introduced  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  They  included  bills  to  oust  the  State  Board,  to 
cut  down  the  salary  of  the  Commissioner,  and  to  provide 
that  he  must  be  a  resident  of  the  State.  When  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  such  bills  could  not  succeed,  the  contest  nar¬ 
rowed  to  one  bill.  That  was  a  proposed  repealer  of  the  *'t-o- 
vision  of  the  1911  law  directing  the  Commissioner  t<"  p 
scribe  minimum  examinations  in  arithmetic,  \  11  v 
spelling,  history,  geography,  English  grammar  r  » 
position,  for  graduation  from  the  grammar  schools  u.id 
admission  to  the  high  schools. 

Jj|The  reasons  why  the  law  was  enacted  were  not  misun¬ 
derstood.  They  included  a  criticism  and  an  arraignment 
of  the  results  of  each  district  running  its  schools  according 
to  its  own  notions.  There  had  been  no  desire  to  bring  about 
absolute  uniformity  in  the  schools.  There  was  a  desire 
that  there  should  be  more  cooperation  to  attain  results. 
In  some  districts  the  educators  were  of  very  mediocre 
ability  and  no  reason  was  known  why  the  best  school  men 
in  the  State  could  not  agree  upon  what  a  child  should  know 
in  essentials  upon  admission  to  high  school.  It  was 
notorious  that  time  was  taken  from  essentials  to  teach  some 
subject  or  some  phase  of  a  subject  when  the  reason  for  its 
introduction  was  probably  the  persuasiveness  of  a  book 
canvasser  or  the  idiosyncrasy  of  some  school-man.  An 
enumeration  of  all  the  subjects  and  phases  of  subjects 
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taught  thruout  the  State  would  make  a  veritable  medley. 
In  some  districts  there  seemed  to  be  no  limit  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  subjects  a  teacher  was  expected  to  teach  and  the 
children  to  absorb.  For  years,  colleges  have  complained 
of  the  caliber  of  the  high  school  graduates,  and  the  high 
schools  in  turn  have  complained .  of  the  graduates  of  the 
elementary  schools.  In  the  elementary  schools  mental 
habits  are  or  should  be  formed  and  an  intellectual  founda¬ 
tion  acquired.  It  was  believed  that  the  plan  of  teaching 
a  great  variety  of  subjects  necessarily  took  away  much 
time  from  what  all  regarded  as  essentials,  and  that  children 
were  receiving  merely  a  veneer  and  in  essentials  only  a 
smattering.  In  short,  the  system  was  believed  to  be  very 
superficial  and  very  conducive  to  the  formation  of  “bluf¬ 
fers.”  It  was  realized  that  Germany  was  exercising  every 
endeavor  to  make  its  schools  thoro  and  it  was  thought 
that  if  we  wisht  to  maintain  the  front  rank  in  the  race 
after  bur  natural  resources  are  greatly  dissipated,  greater 
care  must  be  exercised  in  the  training  of  our  children. 
In  the  belief  that  the  entire  State  would  get  the  benefit 
of  the  knowledge,  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  best  edu¬ 
cators  and  that  the  training  in  essentials  would  be  made 
thoro  so  that  the  children  would  secure  a  sound  intellec¬ 
tual  foundation,  the  State  examination  in  essentials  was 
suggested  to  the  Legislature  of  1911  and  by  it  enacted  into 
law. 

Many  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  attempt  to  repeal 
all  the  1 91 1  legislation,  joined  in  the  attack  on  the  min¬ 
imum  examination,  because  they  honestly  believed  that  it 
was  not  wise.  The  leaders  of  the  attack  urged  that  the 
State  Board  which  opposed  the  repealer  viewed  all  children 
as  of  one  type,  that  they  ignored  the  individual  child, 
and  that  they  would  make  the  schools  an  intellectual 
straitjacket.  The  charge  was  hurled  back  that  for  years 
those  very  leaders  as  superintendents  had  ignored  the  in¬ 
dividual  child,  that  they  had  promoted  children  absolutely 
irrespective  of  merit,  and  that  they  feared  an  examination 
in  the  highest  grade  of  their  elementary  schools,  because  it 
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might  reveal  their  own  shortcomings.  Thruout  the  State, 
and  particularly  in  some  of  the  larger  cities,  it  was  the  rule 
to  promote  a  child  who  had  spent  two  terms  in  a  grade, 
regardless  of  fitness.  Subnormal  children,  including  high- 
grade  imbeciles,  could  enter  a  school  and  be  graduated  from 
it,  knowing  but  little,  if  any,  more  on  graduation  than  on 
entry.  One  of  the  leading  psychologists  examined  an  en¬ 
tire  school.  In  the  highest  grade  he  found  children  whose 
mentality  was  equal  only  to  the  normal  child  of  six.  For 
years  the  superintendents  who  protested  against  the 
examinations,  and  who  declared  that  they  would  result  in  a 
system  which  would  ignore  the  individual  child  and  which 
would  turn  the  schools  into  intellectual  straitjackets,  had 
made  each  class  alike  unto  a  mold.  A  teacher  was  placed  over 
it,  and  hard  and  fast  rules  were  laid  down  for  her  guidance. 
Into  the  mold  the  children  were  poured.  That  there  were 
great  differences  in  the  abilities  of  the  teachers,  that  the 
children  were  of  all  grades,  bright,  average,  backward, 
stupid,  incorrigible  and  subnormal,  mattered  little.  The 
mold  was  the  same  for  all.  At  the  end  of  a  term  the  teacher 
was  expected  to  have  them  ready  for  the  next  mol  l 
she  had  the  courage  to  say  that  not  more  than  three-fuii  -  h 
were  fit  to  leave  her,  she  was  criticized.  If  she  dared  -a 
that  some  of  her  children  were  entirely  unfitted  ‘"  a  I‘- r 
class  and  should  never  have  been  placed  in  it,  her  aul'i  'i' 
was  viewed  with  suspicion.  No  matter  what  her  ideals 
may  have  been,  she  realized  that  if  she  wisht  to  avoid  fric¬ 
tion,  the  best  course  for  her  to  pursue  was  to  promote  her 
children.  Those  schools  were  viewed  as  successful  which 
had  a  high  percentage  of  promotions.  Quantity  rather 
than  quality  was  the  goal.  In  view  of  such  a  system,  the 
statements  of  the  leading  psychologists,  that  in  the  highest 
grades  could  be  found  children  intellectually  wholly  un¬ 
fit,  are  readily  understood. 

Those  who  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  State  examination 
urged  that  they  were  interested  in  quality  rather  than 
quantity,  that  in  their  opinion  the  system  was  not  what 
it  should  be,  that  it  seemed  very  superficial,  that  the  chil- 
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dren  were  receiving  a  smattering  in  a  great  many  subjects 
and  a  thoro  training  in  nothing,  that  the  system  was  not 
conducive  to  the  formation  of  good  mental  habits,  that 
when  the  children  left  school  but  few  had  acquired  the 
ability  to  be  persistent  and  thoro  in  anything,  and  that 
their  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  many  were  called 
upon  to  employ  immediately  after  they  left  school,  such  as 
reading,  writing,  spelling  and  simple  arithmetic,  was  very 
deficient.  They  insisted  that  the  State  had  a  right  to 
know  whether  its  school  system  was  thoro  and  that  unless 
the  school  men  could  suggest  a  substitute  for  examina¬ 
tions  as  a  means  to  acquire  such  knowledge,  the  law  should 
not  be  repealed.  The  advocates  of  the  repeal  answered 
that  they  did  not  dispute  the  right  of  the  State  to  conduct 
examinations,  to  test  the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  but  that 
such  examinations  should  not  be  made  the  sole  basis  for 
promotion.  As  the  advocates  of  examinations  wisht  them 
chiefly  as  a  means  to  test  the  efficiency  of  the  system 
and  were  convinced  that  no  district  could  afford  to  admit 
to  high  schools  children  who  utterly  failed  in  them,  a 
compromise  was  very  readily  reached .  The  law  was  amended 
so  that  the  districts  could  exercise  their  own  discretion 
as  to  whether  the  results  of  the  examinations  should  be 
considered  for  admission  to  high  schools. 

Thruout  the  last  school  year  special  efforts  were  made 
to  prepare  the  children  of  the  highest  grade  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  so  that,  if  the  examinations  were  held, 
they  would  make  a  creditable  showing.  In  some  schools 
the  time  devoted  to  arithmetic  was  almost  doubled. 
Shortly  before  the  summer  vacation,  the  examination  was 
held.  The  questions  and  the  instructions  as  to  how  they 
should  be  given  and  marked  were  prepared  by  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Education.  Each  teacher,  however,  pro¬ 
pounded  the  questions  to  and  marked  the  answers  of  her 
own  class.  The  only  general  criticism  of  the  questions 
was  that  they  were  easy.  That  they  should  have  been  so 
on  the  first  occasion  was  to  be  expected.  They  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  existing  rather  than  ideal  conditions.  They 
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were  prepared  to  ascertain  what  the  children  knew  and  not 
what  they  did  not  know.  In  arithmetic  the  children  were 
allowed  to  select  ten  out  of  fifteen  questions  and  one  from 
five  additional  questions  called  a  credit  question,  making 
eleven  in  all.  If  the  lo  questions  and  the  one  credit  ques¬ 
tion  were  answered  correctly,  the  student’s  mark  was  no, 
for  lo  out  of  the  ii  the  mark  was  lOo  and  on  the  same 
theory  for  7  out  of  the  eleven  70.  In  writing  and  spelling, 
the  urban  and  rural  sections  averaged  about  the  same, 
more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  children  in  each  receiving 
70  per  cent  or  higher.  In  arithmetic,  English,  United 
States  history  and  geography  the  difference  points  to  the 
necessity  of  improving  the  rural  schools.  In  the  city 
districts  of  7225  students  who  were  examined  in  arithmetic, 
730,  or  about  10  per  cent,  received  less  than  70  per  cent. 
In  the  rural  districts  of  7762,  1457,  or  nearly  20  per  cent, 
received  less  than  70  per  cent.  If,  instead  of  marking  10 
points  for  each  of  the  ii  questions,  only  was  allowed 
for  each,  from  20  to  25  per  cent  in  city  districts  and  ah 
40  per  cent  in  the  rural  districts  would  have  receive  k-  > 
than  70  per  cent.  In  English  and  United  States  hisLCt 
the  results  were  somewhat  better,  but  in  geograpi^y  tbe> 
were  about  the  same.  These  results  do  not  mean  that 
children  in  the  rural  districts  are  of  a  lower  grade  of  intelli¬ 
gence.  On  the  contrary,  the  average  is  perhaps  higher. 
It  does  mean,  however,  that  they  are  not  afforded  any¬ 
thing  like  the  opportunities  which  city  children  enjoy. 

In  the  State  there  are  2123  school  buildings,  of  which 
number  908  have  but  one  room  and  295  but  2  rooms.  In 
short,  56^/3  per  cent  of  the  schools  of  the  State  have  only 
one  or  two  rooms.  In  1 1  of  the  2 1  counties  there  are  998 
buildings,  and  only  2425  class-rooms,  an  average  of  about 
per  building.  In  one  county  there  are  81  buildings, 
the  average  value  of  each  of  which  is  less  than  $2500. 
The  physical  side  of  these  one-  and  two-room  schools  is  not 
encouraging.  Few  of  them  are  thoroly  cleaned  more  than 
once  a  year.  Thruout  the  year  they  are  dependent  on  the 
teacher  and  pupils  for  cleanliness,  and  in  winter  for  heat. 
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Many  of  the  teachers  have  all  eight  grades.  Tho  it  re¬ 
quires  greater  ability  and  knowledge  to  teach  and  to  pre¬ 
serve  discipline  in  eight  grades  than  in  one,  the  poorer 
teachers  are  invariably  found  in  the  country,  and  many  of 
them  are  untrained.  In  some  localities  the  compensa¬ 
tion  is  disgraceful  and  the  great  wonder  is  that  any  teacher 
trained  or  untrained  can  be  secured.  In  7  of  the  21  coun¬ 
ties,  some  teachers  receive  less  than  $250  a  year.  It  might 
be  expected  that  the  State  would  help  and  supervise  such 
teachers.  Twice  a  year  they  are  visited  by  the  County 
Superintendent,  and  it  is  farcical  to  say  that  they  receive 
any  supervision.  In  the  cities  the  teachers,  as  a  rule,  are 
trained,  their  salaries  are  almost  double  those  paid  in  the 
country,  they  have  but  one  grade  to  teach,  they  receive 
daily  supervision,  and  neither  they  nor  their  pupils  devote 
any  time  to  cleaning  or  heating  the  school.  That  the  coun¬ 
try  child  wastes  one-half  his  time  while  his  teacher  instructs 
the  pupils  of  other  grades,  and  that  his  teacher  is  not  the 
equal  of  those  in  cities,  are  not  his  only  handicaps.  The 
school  year  is  about  10  per  cent  shorter  and  the  average 
attendance  about  10  per  cent  less  than  in  the  cities.  For 
the  support  of  the  schools  the  rural  counties  receive  from 
the  State  about  $13  per  pupil,  while  the  wealthy  and 
populous  urban  counties  receive  about  $23.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  Constitution  to  justify  such  discrimination, 
and  it  exists,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  written  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  that  the  Legislature  shall  provide  a  thoro  and 
efficient  system  of  schools  for  “all  the  children”  in  the 
State  and  appropriate  the  income  of  the  school  fund  “for 
the  equal  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  the  State.”  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  between  1900  and  1910  the  urban  population 
of  New  Jersey  increased  at  a  rate  almost  double  that  of 
the  rural?  New  Jersey  has  neglected  its  rural  schools. 

Tho  in  cities  there  are  trained  teachers  who  are  assisted 
by  principals,  supervisors  and  superintendents,  the  system 
of  attempting  to  teach  everything  that  is  suggested  by  any¬ 
one  and  of  prompting  children  regardless  of  whether  they 
have  digested  and  assimilated  anything  prevails  to  a  greater 
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extent  than  in  the  rural  districts.  As  for  the  wholesale 
promotions,  it  is  said  that  room  must  be  made  for  other 
children,  that  parents  complain  if  their  children  are  left 
back  and  that  at  times  even  political  influence  is  brought 
to  bear  to  force  promotions.  No  doubt  it  requires  courage 
to  make  schools  institutions  of  learning,  rather  than  prom¬ 
enades.  If,  however,  any  system  of  education  is  to  be  made 
thoro  and  efficient,  courage  must  be  practised  and  more 
time  devoted  by  superintendents  to  real  education.  As  it 
is  now,  some  are  men  of  affairs  rather  than  educators. 
Some  rarely  visit  their  schools,  and  they  are  no  longer  in 
direct  touch  with  the  children.  Their  time  is  taken  up  in 
office  work  or  in  building  construction  and  occasionally 
in  becoming  expert  and  adroit  so  as  to  withstand  political 
changes. 

One  change  in  the  school  law,  and  the  one  which  struck 
the  hardest  at  the  theory  that  the  same  mold  was  suitable 
for  all  children,  withstood  all  criticism.  In  fret,  prac¬ 
tically  none  was  levelled  at  it.  It  related  to  ilr.  ^rmal 
children. 

For  years  subnormal  children,  and  they  ccp^;i>n^.  aboet 
2  per  cent  of  the  school  population,  were  u.aixii'  b 
the  schools  and  given  a  course  of  study  wholly  un.  i  <  > 
their  needs.  From  it  they  derived  no  benefit,  they  reqij’iea 
more  than  a  fair  share  of  the  teacher’s  time,  and  they  re¬ 
tarded  the  other  pupils.  New  Jersey  is  among  the  first 
to  segregate  the  subnormal  and  to  give  them  an  education 
in  accordance  with  their  capacities.  It  is  now  manda¬ 
tory  upon  each  district  which  has  lo  or  more  children  three 
years  or  more  below  the  normal,  to  organize  special  classes. 
Realizing  that  special  teachers  will  be  required  for  such 
work,  $500  rather  than  $200  is  distributed  for  every  such 
teacher  from  the  State  moneys  allotted  to  the  counties. 

The  State  is  now  beginning  to  realize  that  if  its  schools 
are  to  occupy  the  front  rank  in  the  country,  reasonable 
compensation  must  be  paid  to  those  engaged  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  teaching.  The  State  organization  consists  of  a 
board  of  eight,  the  members  of  which  receive  no  compensa- 
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tion,  a  Commissioner  whose  salary  ($10,000)  is  twice  as  great 
as  that  paid  to  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
4  assistant  commissioners  at  a  salary  of  $4,500  each,  and 
21  city  superintendents  at  a  salary  of  $3,000.  It  was  only 
at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  that  the  salary  of  the 
County  Superintendent  was  increased  from  $2,000  to 
$3,000.  Even  now  there  is  considerable  agitation  for  a 
minimum  salary  for  teachers  and  the  next  Legislature  may 
be  called  upon  to  enact  a  minimum  wage  law  so  that  it 
may  no  longer  be  said  that  New  Jersey  pays  some  of  its 
teachers  only  $200  a  year.  Such  a  law  is  perhaps  neces¬ 
sary.  Many  who  would  make  excellent  teachers  are  not 
attracted  to  the  profession  because  they  can  earn  far  more 
in  the  business  world.  No  one  is  stimulated  to  spend  four 
years  in  a  high  school  and  two  in  a  normal  if  he  or  she 
learns  that  many  districts  pay  their  teachers  $300  and  even 
less  per  year.  Many  a  boy  earns  that  shortly  after  he 
leaves  the  elementary  school.  Many  of  the  districts  will 
not  pay  a  fair  salary  to  teachers  and,  as  a  result,  those 
they  secure  are  not  the  best.  The  teacher  is  the  main  es¬ 
sential  in  the  education  of  our  children.  The  importance 
of  her  work  should  be  recognized,  and  the  day  is  perhaps 
not  far  distant  when  the  Legislature  will  be  asked  to  enact 
a  law  which  will  assure  teachers  at  least  a  living  remunera¬ 
tion.  Neither  is  the  day  far  distant  when  the  Legislature 
will  be  requested  to  limit  the  number  of  children  in  a  class. 
In  some  primary  grades  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  from  60 
to  100  children  enrolled.  In  such  grades,  the  class-room 
is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  nursery  than  a  place  where  any 
serious  attempt  is  made  to  train  the  mind. 

The  State  has  now  but  two  normal  schools,  both  of  which 
are  overcrowded  and  neither  of  which  is  specially  equipped 
for  the  training  of  teachers  for  backward  and  subnormal 
children,  nor  for  those  who  desire  to  devote  themselves 
to  industrial  or  agricultural  education.  It  is  generally  be¬ 
lieved  that  in  the  very  near  future  two  more  normal  schools 
will  be  erected  and  special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
training  of  teachers  for  such  children  and  also  to  the  train- 
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ing  of  teachers  along  industrial  and  agricultural  lines. 
That  the  State  favors  industrial  and  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion  is  very  evident.  Provision  has  been  made  for  an  As¬ 
sistant  Commissioner  of  Education  who  must  devote  all 
his  time  to  its  advancement.  An  annual  appropriation  is 
made  to  maintain  summer  courses  for  instruction  in  methods 
of  teaching  elementary  agriculture,  manual  training  and 
home  economics.  What  is  more,  the  State  appropriates 
to  each  district  an  amount  equal  to  that  which  the  district 
raises  for  industrial  education  and  manual  training,  no  dis¬ 
trict,  however,  receiving  more  than  $5,000.  The  hope  is 
entertained  that  in  the  near  future  New  Jersey  will  rank 
second  to  no  European  country  in  industrial  and  agricul¬ 
tural  education. 

During  the  past  three  years  school  conditions  have  been 
discust  in  New  Jersey  as  they  have  never  been  in  any 
other  State.  The  past  year  might  almost  be  termed  a 
turbulent  one.  There  seems  to  be  a  grim  determination 
that  school  moneys  shall  be  used  exclusively  for  the  ii'^ols, 
that  they  shall  not  be  made  a  source  of  revenue  ic-  a. 
individual  or  corporation,  that  the  schools  tl  msc-i*. ; 
shall  be  made  real  institutions  of  learning  and  ir,  ..  ;ip.'iua] 
training,  and  that  the  system  of  education  shall  ceas'  tr 
be  superficial  and  be  made  thoro  and  efficient. 

John  P.  Murray 

New  York 


VI 

DISCUSSION 


STATISTICS  AS  TO  OVER-AGE  PUPILS 

In  the  current  number  [October]  of  the  Educational 
Review  appears  a  statement  that  in  1904  there  were  no 
over-age  figures  with  which  to  compare  the  New  York 
results  which  were  first  printed  in  that  year. 

As  you  will  remember,  the  St.  Louis  report  in  1899 
printed  (pages  91-116)  much  clearer  tables  based  upon 
sounder  principles  and  far  more  clearly  analyzed  than 
New  York  even  in  1912.  We  find  the  words  “acceleration,” 
“retardation,”  “individual  promotion,”  “ungraded  classes.” 
These  St.  Louis  facts  were  summarized  for  the  United 
States  '^ureau  of  education’s  report  of  1900  and  spread 
b’*  ’  dst. 

Li:.*  F  'ruary  after  the  1 9 10- 1 91 1  report  for  New  York 
Tity  h  ^peated  the  claim  that  New  York  originated 
rr;e  <)•. :  t  studies  the  attention  of  the  individual  mem- 
ol  the  New  York  school  board,  of  the  New  York 
public,  and  of  educators  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
was  called  to  the  above  record,  yet  in  October,  1912,  the 
Educational  Review  prints  over  the  signature  of  the 
New  York  City  city  superintendent  of  schools  a  misstate¬ 
ment  as  to  educational  history  which  was  also  made  yester¬ 
day  at  the  board  of  education,  and  is  now  in  the  reports 
for  1911,  1910,  1908,  etc.  William  H.  Allen 

Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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What  is  and  what  might  be — By  Edward  Holmes.  London:  Constable  & 
Co.,  Ltd.  1911.  308  +  vii  p.  4s. 6d. 

“My  aim,  in  writing  this  book,  is  to  show  that  the  ex- 
ternalism  of  the  West,  the  prevalent  tendency  to  pay  undue 
regard  to  outward  and  visible  ‘results’  and  to  neglect  what 
is  inward  and  vital  is  the  source  of  most  of  the  defects  that 
vitiate  education  in  this  country,  and,  therefore,  that  the 
only  remedy  for  those  defects  is  the  drastic  one  of  changing 
our  standard  of  reality  and  our  conception  of  the  meanings 
and  value  of  life.’’  These  opening  words  of  the  preface 
give  a  very  fair  indication  of  the  nature  of  Mr.  Holmes’ 
interesting  little  treatise.  The  book  is  really  a  philosophy 
of  education  based  upon  a  philosophy  of  life.  It  is  a  plea 
for  unlimited  individualism  in  elementary  education,  a 
doing  away  with  all  authority,  with  all  formal  and  con¬ 
ventionalised  exercises.  In  the  ideal  school  there  would  be 
no  regular  examinations,  no  set  rewards  and  punishments, 
nothing  to  stimulate  competition.  The  children  would  be 
encouraged  to  develop  their  minds  with  absolutely  untram¬ 
meled  freedom  and  spontaneity.  In  place  of  the  unwhole¬ 
some  anxiety  to  pass  examinations  there  would  be  a  natural 
love  for  the  subject  itself.  Instead  of  rivalry  and  jealousy 
there  would  be  cooperation  and  a  chivalrous  spirit  on  the 
part  of  the  brighter  and  stronger  children  towards  those 
who  were  weaker.  There  would  be  no  attempt  to  have  the 
pupils  all  conform  to  a  fixt  type;  individual  differences 
would  be  cultivated.  Much  emphasis  would  be  given  to 
training  of  the  body  and  to  the  development  of  practical 
and  manual  arts.  Dancing  and  dramatics  would  have 
a  prominent  place  in  the  curriculum.  Above  all  the  teacher 
would  never  be  regarded  as  drill  master  or  task  .master, 
dispensing  rewards  and  punishments  but  rather  as  an  older 
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brother  or  sister  dispensing  ever  new  delights  from  the 
storehouse  of  a  richer  experience.  Now  all  this  has  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  familiar  sound  to  modern  students  of  education. 
In  its  moderate  form  we  know  if  as  the  gospel  of  Dewey 
and  the  educational  pragmatists.  In  its  extreme  form  it 
constitutes  the  ideal  of  Francisco  Ferrer  and  the  educational 
anarchists.  Indeed  much  of  Mr.  Holmes’  writing  on  the 
evils  of  authority  and  the  advantages  of  permitting  unre¬ 
stricted  spontaneity  might  have  come  from  a  prospectus  of 
one  of  the  Ferrer  schools.  The  novel  part  of  this  book  lies 
not  in  the  educational  doctrine  itself  but  in  the  philosophy 
on  which  the  doctrine  is  founded.  Mr.  Holmes  is  a  lover  of 
Oriental  metaphysics  and  religion  and  in  presenting  his 
educational  message  he  speaks  as  a  Buddhist  arraigning 
Occidental  culture  for  its  externalism,  materialism,  and 
general  artificiality  and  shallowness.  Imagine  Professor 
Dewey  to  have  consciously  derived  that  very  American 
pragmatism  of  his  from  the  mysticism  of  the  Orient  and 
it^.i^iie  Ferrer  to  have  become  a  Buddhist  monk  with  his 
i  ;•  the  industrial  revolution  and  his  anticlerical  bitter- 
iicsb,  p».  meated  and  suffused  with  a  yearning  for  Nirvana 
;uKi  l.hc'ii  conceive  of  these  two  made-over  educationalists 
to  r  elaborate  in  producing  a  philosophy  of  education  and 
'j  ou  may  get  a  fair  idea  of  the  sort  of  book  that  Mr.  Holmes 
has  given  us. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts:  I.  What  is,  or  the 
path  of  Mechanical  obedience;  II.  What  might  be,  or  the 
path  of  self-realization.  The  first  or  destructive  part  of 
the  work  contains  three  chapters  entitled  Salvation  through 
Mechanical  Obedience,  Education  through  Mechanical 
Obedience,  and  A  Familiar  Type  of  School.  The 
first  of  these  chapters  is  a  theological  or  anti-theological 
attack  on  the  doctrine  of  the  innate  depravity  of  man  as 
due  to  the  Fall,  the  resulting  conception  of  the  need  of 
suppressing  the  natural  impulses  of  the  child  and  imposing 
upon  him  a  system  of  external  and  more  or  less  arbitrary 
laws  and  prohibitions,  obedience  to  which  will  constitute 
salvation.  The  second  chapter  discusses  the  evil  results 
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for  education  that  have  followed  from  this  antithesis  of 
natural  impulses  and  theological  law.  Chief  among  these 
are  first,  literalism  and  formalism,  a  respect  for  the  letter 
of  the  law  rather  than  its  spirit  and  a  slavish  regard  for 
form  and  convention,  and  second,  a  zeal  for  exact  uniform 
standards  which  can  be  taught  by  mechanical  drill,  tested 
by  set  examination  and  enforced  by  means  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  all  of  which  implies  a  stifling  of  whatever  is 
individual,  spontaneous  and  natural.  The  third  chapter 
gives  some  concrete  examples  of  the  working  out  of  these 
educational  ideals  in  the  English  school  system.  The 
pupils  are  depicted  as  a  set  of  hopelessly  stupid  and  deprest 
little  slaves,  grinding  away  at  the  task  of  learning  by  rote 
rules  and  formulas  of  whose  meaning  and  application  they 
have  but  the  dimmest  conception.  All  real  intellectual 
curiosity  and  scholarly  enthusiasm  is  lacking  and  in  its 
place  we  find  only  a  feverish  and  pitiful  anxiety  to  pass  the 
set  examinations.  The  teachers  themselves  are  equally 
victims  of  the  system  and  are,- in  the  author’s  opinion, 
more  deserving  of  sympathy  than  blame.  They  have  been 
brought  up  in  the  same  way  as  their  pupils  and  their  only 
hope  of  preferment  lies  in  fitting  their  students  to  make  a 
good  showing  before  the  board  of  examiners.  How  far 
Mr.  Holmes  exaggerates  the  evils  against  which  he  is  fight¬ 
ing,  the  reviewer  is  not  competent  to  judge.  It  is  certainly 
a  hideous  picture  of  English  education  that  is  presented  and 
the  author’s  savage  arraignment  of  conditions  arouses  the 
reader’s  sympathetic  indignation.  We  suspect,  however, 
that  things  cannot  be  quite  so  bad  as  Mr.  Holmes  would 
have  us  believe.  In  America  certainly  there  is  no  school 
with  which  the  reviewer  is  acquainted  where  the  evils  of 
formalism  and  externalism  are  present  in  such  an  extreme 
degree. 

The  second,  or  constructive  part  of  the  book  follows 
somewhat  the  lines  of  the  first  part.  The  first  chapter 
entitled  A  School  in  Utopia,  claims  to  be  a  true  account  of 
a  wonderful  school  presided  over  by  a  wonderful  teacher 
to  whom  the  author  gives  the  poetic  name  of  Egeria.  In 
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Egeria’s  school  the  educational  ideals  of  the  author  have 
been  realised.  The  materials  with  which  Egeria  worked 
were  mediocre,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  the  children 
of  dull  English  peasants.  But  such  is  the  efficacy  of  the 
pedagogy  of  self-realization  that  these  children  have  been 
transformed  into  a  band  of  charmingly  individuated  boys 
and  girls,  mentally,  physically  and  spiritually  alert  and  happy 
and  imbibing  knowledge  whether  of  letters  or  of  nature 
with  all  the  eagerness  and  spontaneity  of  the  young  animal 
seeking  food.  For  the  genuinely  interesting  departments  of 
this  Utopian  school  and  its  novel  curriculum  and  system  of 
administration,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Holmes’s 
own  pages.  In  the  last  two  chapters  of  the  book,  entitled 
Education  through  Self-Realization,  and  Salvation  through 
Self-Realization,  the  author  returns  to  the  more  general 
and  philosophic  aspects  of  his  subject,  and  restates  tho 
from  a  positive  and  constructive  point  of  view  the  doctrines 
set  forth  in  the  first  part. 

In  a  book  that  is  so  revolutionary  in  spirit  and  intent  as 
this  of  Mr.  Holmes,  there  is  naturally  a  great  deal  to  criti¬ 
cize.  'J'hc  author  in  his  zeal  for  emancipation  from  all 
authoi  ity  ;nd  formalism  in  education  takes  scant  account 
o  the  praot'cal  difficulties  of  putting  his  ideals  into  practise. 
H'  :.xciKes  no  mention  of  those  cases  in  which  pupils  who 
have  been  brought  up  in  a  more  or  less  go-as-you-please 
manner  have  become  mentally  spoiled  and  incapable 
of  sustained  effort  along  any  single  line  of  endeavor. 
These  educational  dillitants  resemble  butterflies  flitting 
from  flower  to  flower  following  only  the  impulse  of  the 
moment  and  impatient  of  anything  that  savors  of  system 
and  restraint.  The  educator,  however  individualistic  his 
ideal,  owes  it  to  his  pupils  to  put  at  their  disposal  the  in¬ 
tellectual  heritage  of  the  race.  And  until  the  child  has  been 
given  a  knowledge  of  the  great  lines  of  human  endeavor 
it  is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  to  allow  him  to  follow  each 
impulse  and  appetite.  It  may  further  be  said  in  criticism 
of  Mr.  Holmes  that  he  is  somewhat  naive  in  not  recognizing 
that  his  beloved  Orientalism  with  all  its  emphasis  on  the 
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inner  life,  and  the  things  of  the  spirit,  has  developed  a  de¬ 
gree  of  formalism,  legalism  and  externalism  far  more  severe 
and  repulsive  than  any  to  be  found  in  the  Occident.  The 
prayer-wheel  of  the  Buddhist  and  the  caste  system  of 
Brahminism  are  more  shamelessly  materialistic  and  formal¬ 
istic  than  anything  to  be  found  in  an  English  Board  School. 
Despite  these  defects,  however,  and  despite  a  great  deal  of 
sentimentalism  and  extravagance  What  is  and  what  might  be 
may  be  commended  to  students  of  education  and  of  phil¬ 
osophy  as  a  more  than  usually  enlightening  and  interesting 
book.  Its  chief  claim  to  originality  lies,  as  we  said  at  the 
outset,  in  the  extraordinary  synthesis  which  it  purports 
to  effect  between  the  seemingly  contradictory  attitudes 
of  Hindoo  mysticism  in  philosophy  and  American 
pragmatism  in  education. 

W.  P.  Montague 

Columbia  University 


The  evolution  of  literature — By  A.  S.  Mackenzie.  New  York:  Thomas  Y. 

Crowell  &  Company,  19 1 1.  440  p.  $2.50. 

Some  of  us  may  live  to  see  the  “science  of  literatology” 
in  its  adolescence  or  even  in  its  prime.  But  probably  the 
most  expectant  among  those  who  hope  for  such  a  con¬ 
summation  will  agree  that  in  the  present  volume  the  new 
science  finds  its  cradle  only.  The  critic  should,  therefore, 
be  gentle  and  not  cavil  extremely  if  the  infant’s  limbs  are 
none  too  straight  and  its  cries  a  little  incoherent.  For  the 
father  of  the  new  science  is  ambitious  for  it,  and  the  re¬ 
viewer  can  but  meditate  respectfully  upon  its  possibilities 
for  growth,  altho  he  notices  some  awkwardness  and  weak¬ 
ness  in  its  present  condition. 

Professor  Mackenzie’s  book  is  open  to  some  obvious  criti¬ 
cisms.  It  is  a  compound  of  anthropology  and  sociology 
with  literary  theory.  Its  author  is  not  to  blame  because  the 
first  of  these  sciences  is  as  yet  very  incomplete,  or  because 
the  second,  in  the  confession  of  its  leading  advocates,  is 
only  in  process  of  becoming  scientific;  but  the  necessity  of 
building  the  science  of  literature  on  incomplete  foundations 
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tells  upon  its  structure.  In  the  second  place,  it  must  be 
said  that  the  array  of  footnotes  in  the  book,  which  seems  at 
first  sight  to  imply  much  delving  into  anthropology  and 
sociology,  reveals  on  scrutiny  the  fact  that  the  author  has 
mist  some  of  the  best  sources  of  information  and  has  relied 
on  others  that  are  insufficient  and  questionable.  Those  on 
page  96  may  illustrate.  Thirdly,  the  facts  brought  forth 
in  the  book  cannot  be  said  to  be  united  by  any  definite 
principle  or  to  show  close  logical  relations  among  them¬ 
selves.  In  spite  of  the  author’s  claim  that  he  writes  “a 
record  not  of  literary  history  but  of  literary  evolution” 
we  feel  that  he  has  achieved  the  former  and  not  the  latter. 
His  data  are  so  many  links  from  which  he  makes  no  chain. 
They  may  be  materials  for  a  ‘‘science  of  literatology;” 
they  do  not  result  in  the  science. 

They  do  result  in  what  the  author  calls  the  three  ‘‘laws 
of  literatology,”  or  at  least  these  laws  are  superadded  to 
the  facts  pn  considered  proved  by  them.  The  only  trouble 
is  thpt  tliesc  laws,  which  it  takes  the  new  science  400  pages 
to  reacli  are  aVeady  axiomatic  to  beginners  in  literary 
sti.dy.  Any  of  the  three  will  be  a  fair  example.  We 
v;uotc  the  ccond:  ‘‘Every  step  in  literary  progress  is 
iniiiated  by  individuals,  whose  success  is  measured  by  their 
o^^  I.  mental  individuality  and  by  the  readiness  of  the  com¬ 
munity  to  receive  as  well  as  to  perpetuate  the  new  discovery 
in  form  and  content.”  Just  so.  Shakspere  wrote  Hamlet; 
it  voices  his  own  individuality;  and  it  “takes”  because  people 
can  appreciate  it.  The  value  of  the  law  will  depend  on  the 
reader’s  fondness  for  having  his  basic  opinions  ratified 
by  elaborate  induction.  But  we  are  much  afraid  that  many 
people  will  quote  Hamlet’s  friend  to  the  effect  that : 

“There  needs  no  ghost,  my  lord,  come  from  the  grave 
To  tell  us  this.” 

Ernest  Hunter  Wright 

CoLVMBi.\  University 


Feeble-mindedness  in  children  of  school  age — By  C.  Paget  Lapage,  M.D., 
M.R.C.P.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1911.  359  p. 

This  book  was  written  expressly  for  “school  medical 
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officers  and  also  for  teachers  or  social  workers  who  have  to 
deal  with  feeble-minded  children,”  The  prevalence  of 
mental  defect  in  Great  Britain,  its  correlation  with  various 
diseases,  alcoholism,  pauperism  and  criminality  are  shown, 
in  order  to  emphasize  the  need  of  making  the  care  of  these 
unfortunates  a  social  responsibility  of  the  utmost  impor¬ 
tance. 

The  causes  of  mental  deficiency  are  discust,  the  consensus 
of  opinion  being  that  the  large  majority  of  cases,  perhaps 
even  90  per  cent,  are  due  to  a  neuropathic  inheritance. 
Other  factors,  such  as  alcoholism,  shock,  fevers,  etc.,  are 
often  contributory  causes  but  are  wholly  responsible  for 
but  a  very  small  percentage  of  cases.  Medical  care  and 
treatment  may  bring  about  much  improvement  in  aments 
of  this  type,  but  for  those  whose  defect  is  hereditary,  there  is 
no  hope  of  ultimate  recovery.  They  will  always  be  mental 
defectives  and  unable  to  cope  with  normal  individuals  of 
the  same  age.  In  the  light  of  these  facts  the  author  em¬ 
phasizes  the  imperative  need  of  segregation  and  lifelong 
supervision  and  care  for  all  aments  in  order  that  the  taint 
of  feeble-mindedness  may  not  be  past  on  from  generation 
to  generation.  Without  the  after-care,  special  education 
may  be  a  social  menace  instead  of  an  advantage. 

The  special  characteristics  of  the  various  types  of  feeble¬ 
mindedness  are  described;  the  relation  between  kinds  of 
mental  defects  and  between  mental  defects  and  physical 
stigmata  is  treated  together  with  suggestions  as  to  diagnosis 
of  defect  and  educational  procedure. 

The  Appendix  I,  on  Treatment  and  Training,  by  Miss 
Dendy  is  eminently  practical  and  suggestive  especially 
to  those  who  have  the  institutional  care  of  such  children. 

Altho  the  book  is  written  from  an  English  point  of  view, 
limiting  itself  almost  entirely  to  a  description  of  English 
conditions  and  institutions,  there  is  much  in  it  of  value  to 
the  American  educator.  The  question  of  the  permanent 
care  of  these  children  is  one  of  vital  importance  to  the 
American  public  school  system.  The  book  is  singularly 
free  from  technical  language  and  is  one  which  should  be 
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most  serviceable  to  any  one  interested  in  the  mentally 
defective  child. 

Naomi  Norsworthy 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 


Universities  of  the  world — By  Charles  Franklin  Thwing,  President  of 
Western  Reserve  University  and  Adelbert  College.  New  Ycrk:  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  1911.  275  p.  32  illustrations.  $2.25. 

President  Thwing,  of  Western  Reserve  University,  having 
written  a  dozen  volumes  on  American  universities  has 
widened  his  purview  and  given  us  a  book  on  The  universities 
of  the  world  outside  the  United  States.  It  is  a  book  of  greater 
scope  than  any  one  has  essayed  before,  for  it  covers  twenty 
universities  in  nineteen  different  countries,  all  of  them  ex¬ 
cept  Melbourne  visited  by  the  author.  Some  of  them,  like 
Oxford,  Paris  and  Berlin,  we  all  know  about  or  think  we 
do,  but  in  regard  to  others  like  Bucharest,  Madrid  or  Peking, 
we  are  all  willing  to  confess  a  certain  degree  of  ignorance. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  book  in  which  anybody  worth  interesting 
will  find  something  of  interest  to  him.  It  is  not  intended 
as  a  reference  book  of  facts  and  figures.  The  seekers  after 
such  information  will  have  to  dig  it  out  from  the  encyclo¬ 
pedias,  Minerva  and  the  various  catalogs  and  calendars. 
What  the  author  has  aimed  to  do  and  what  he  has  succeeded 
in  doing  is  to  present  in  ten  or  twelve  pages  a  sketch,  a 
distinctive  portrait,  of  each  institution,  selecting  like  a 
photographer  a  different  point  of  view  in  each  case,  here  a 
full  facade,  there  a  bit  of  detail  or  an  interior  scene. 

President  Thwing  divides  the  universities  of  the  world 
into  four  classes  according  to  their  aim.  The  first  class, 
of  which  the  German  university  is  the  type,  has  for  its  piu-- 
pose  the  discovery  and  the  publication  of  the  truth.  The 
second,  which  finds  its  best  embodiment  in  the  Scottish 
and  American  universities,  has  for  its  primary  object  the 
development  of  character  thru  the  power  of  thinking.  The 
third  class,  typified  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  has  as  its 
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real  tho  seldom  spoken  of  purpose,  the  making  of  the  gentle¬ 
man.  The  fourth  class,  represented  especially  by  the  new 
universities  of  India,  China  and  Japan,  seeks  to  train  men 
for  efficiency  in  vocational  life.  This  system;  like  all  others 
of  the  kind,  has  a  certain  value  in  emphasizing  dominant 
tendencies,  rather  more  than  for  classification,  and  fortu¬ 
nately  the  author  leaves  it  in  the  Introduction  and  does  not 
try  to  force  all  the  universities  into  its  categories. 

Oxford  is  rightfully  given  first  place  in  the  volume  as  it 
is  depicted  most  sympathetically  and  at  greatest  length. 
He  admire  many  things  tho  he  thinks  we  can  adopt  few 
of  them.  Chief  among  the  possible  importations  is  tutorial 
teaching  but  he  says  of  it : 

“The  tutorial  system  tho  good,  very  good  for  the  students, 

is  equally  bad  for  the  tutor . To  teach  five  hours  a  day, 

year  after  year,  to  teach  as  one  should  teach,  giving  oneself 
as  well  as  one’s  knowledge,  is  liable  to  result  in  lucuial 
disintegration,  destruction,  or  death,  or  otb  i  damr  ;ib]" 
things.  From  such  catastrophes  tutors  are  saved  by 
frequent  or  long  vacations.” 

He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Oxford  students  ai  v 
superior  to  ours  in  their  literary  style  altho  there  is  no 
or  department  of  English  composition  at  Oxford,  and'  1i> 
explains  it  as  due  to  the  classical  tradition  and  the  care 
taken  to  secure  good  English  in  the  study  of  every  subject. 
This  praise  of  their  indirect  method  reminds  us  of  what 
Professor  Lounsbury  says  in  the  November  number  of 
Harper's  magazine  of  the  failure  of  our  direct  method : 

“On  no  one  subject  of  education  has  so  great  an  amount 
of  effort  been  put  forth  as  on  the  teaching  of  English  compo¬ 
sition,  with  so  little  satisfactory  to  show  for  it.” 

Since  Oxford  athletics  are  ordinarily  extolled  in  contrast 
with  ours,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  President  Thwing 
questions  whether  athletics  have  had  there  as  beneficial 
an  influence  on  the  morals  of  students  as  they  have  had  in 
America,  and  quotes  from  an  editorial  in  the  Oxford  magazine 
that  drunkenness  has  increased  in  the  last  half  century 
and  that  “At  present  public  opinion  condones  and  even 
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approves  in  Oxford  conduct  for  which  a  man  would  be 
immediately  expelled  from  a  London  Club.” 

The  University  of  London,  the  author,  like  every  visitor, 
finds  a  baffling  subject,  impossible  to  characterize  definitely 
because  of  its  immensity,  diversity  and  rapid  transforma¬ 
tion,  but  he  like  every  visitor  is  imprest  by  its  potential 
greatness. 

President  Thwing  does  not  altogether  view  with  favor  the 
efforts  now  being  made  to  divert  American  students  from 
German  universities  to  the  University  of  Paris.  One  of 
his  reasons  is  of  doubtful  validity,  the  racial  incompati¬ 
bility  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Latin.  The  other,  the 
evil  influence  of  student  life  in  the  Latin  Quarter,  is  unfor¬ 
tunately  less  disputable. 

Berlin,  Vienna  and  Geneva  are,  like  Paris,  cosmopolitan  in 
composition  but  the  other  institutions  described  are  limited 
by  language  or  location  to  a  small  constituency.  Leiden, 
for  example,  which  is  one  of  four  Dutch  universities;  Upsala 
with  its  “nations,”  reminding  us  of  American  fraternity 
houses;  Madrid,  which  the  author  finds  impoverished, gloomy, 
antiquated  and  exhausted;  Rome  and  Athens,  both  handi¬ 
capped  by  climate  and  overburdened  by  the  traditions  of 
past  glories;  Budapest,  limited  to  Magyar-speaking  students; 
St.  Petersburg,  the  center  of  political  disturbances;  and 
Bucharest  striving  to  justify  its  Roman  traditions  in  an 
unfavorable  environment. 

Roberts  College  in  Constantinople  occupies  a  unique 
position  between  Occident  and  Orient  and  has  done  much 
to  inspire  the  regeneration  of  Turkey.  El-Azhar  at  Cairo 
is  its  opposite,  the  embodiment  of  the  conservation  of  Islam. 
Calcutta,  Peking  and  Tokyo  are  with  varying  success  at¬ 
tempting  to  graft  the  new  learning  on  to  ancient  civiliza¬ 
tions.  The  University  of  Melbourne,  founded  fifty  years 
ago  by  Scotchmen,  resembles  the  Scotch  more  than  the 
English  or  American  institutions. 

It  is  ungrateful  to  criticize  for  omission  a  book  of  such 
unusual  comprehensiveness,  yet  this  very  comprehensive¬ 
ness  makes  conspicuous  the  absence  of  a  chapter  on  any  of 
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the  South  American  universities  in  which  we  are  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  take  an  interest. 

Edwin  E.  Slosson 

New  York. 


The  independence  of  Chile — By  A.  Stuart  M.  Chisholm.  Boston;  Sherman, 

French  and  Company,  1911.  330  p.  $1.50  net. 

To  the  student  of  Spanish- American  history,  no  less  than 
to  the  general  reader,  Chile  is  a  country  of  unusual  interest. 
Whether  due  to  its  geographical  situation,  its  climate  and 
resources,  or  to  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  its  people, 
there  is  no  land  in  the  New  World  which,  in  proportion  to 
its  area  and  population,  offers  so  much  evidence  of  what  is 
valuable  and  permanent  in  the  building  of  a  nation.  Its 
dramatic  entrance  into  the  society  of  free  states,  described 
in  Dr.  Chisholm’s  book,  furnishes  but  the  prelude  to  a  story 
of  orderly  development  out  of  the  isolation  and  neglect  of 
colonial  times  into  a  position  of  leadership  won  by  stability, 
courage  and  enterprise. 

The  history  of  the  period  up  to  1808  takes  up  about  one- 
third  of  the  work,  the  remainder  being  devoted  to  a  u  ti 
sideration  of  the  struggle  for  independence  ard  carried  a 
far  as  the  overthrow  of  the  dictatorship  of  o’ Higgins  in 
1823.  Nowhere  does  the  author  make  any  pretense  to 
originality  in  research  or  treatment.  Practically  his  sole 
reference  to  authorities  is  contained  in  a  brief  bibliography 
at  the  close  of  the  volume,  and  no  index  is  supplied.  Based, 
however,  upon  an  intimate  study  of  secondary  materials, 
for  the  most  part,  and  rendered  vivid  by  a  close  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  Chilean  people,  the  narrative  is  one 
that  grips  the  attention  of  the  reader  thruout.  While  pro¬ 
fessedly  an  account  of  facts,  the  book  certainly  possesses 
the  first  requisite  of  a  good  novel  or  of  a  good  sermon — it  is 
interesting. 

Just  because  Dr.  Chisholm,  it  would  seem,  has  not  in¬ 
tended  to  offer  a  serious  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
Spanish-American  history,  it  would  not  be  proper  to  go  into 
a  detailed  criticism  of  how  or  what  he  has  written.  Yet  a 
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few  observations  of  possible  service  in  the  case  of  a  revision 
may  be  permissible.  From  the  standpoint  of  English  usage 
the  constant  prefixing  of  “Don”  to  proper  names,  albeit 
Spanish  ones,  is  quite  intolerable.  Such  words  and  phrases, 
also,  as  “prurient  distrust,”  “vertiginous  uncertainty,”  “con¬ 
sanguineous  dependencies,”  “essentially  tenebrific,”  “diffi¬ 
dently  relied,”  “asperities  of  accejs,”  “assumed  the  impress,” 
“filled  his  heart  with  saeva  and  in  particular 

the  word  before  “revenue”  (p.  199),  have  a  rather  unpleas¬ 
ant  effect  on  the  reader’s  mind.  The  author  frequently 
forgets,  indeed,  that  he  is  writing  for  readers  of  English  at 
large  and  not  for  residents  of  Chile  who  may  happen  to  be 
versed  in  that  language.  Were  Dr.  Chisholm  more  familiar 
with  the  comparative  history  of  colonization  and  with  the 
general  history  of  Spain  in  America,  were  he  more  disposed 
to  critical  analysis  and  less  inclined  to  accept  partisan  as¬ 
sertions  without  verification,  he  would  not  be  so  sweeping 
in  his  denunciation  of  Chile’s  mother  country  and  might 
have  fallen  into  fewer  misstatements,  contradictions  and 
unexplained  allusions,  especially  in  the  first  part  of  his  work. 
There  is  one  very  strange  omission:  No  mention  is  made  of 
the  date  (January  i,  1818)  given  to  the  Chilean  declaration 
of  independence  or  of  the  reason  why  that  date  was  chosen. 

William  R.  Shepherd 

Columbia  University 


A  piece  of  scholarship  worthy  of  Oxford  traditions  and 
of  Oxford  accomplishment  is  to  be  found  in  Problems  of  the 
Roman  criminal  law,  by  the  Master  of  Balliol.  These  two 
stout  volumes  are  not  suited  to  critical  examination  and 
discussion  in  the  Educational  Review.  They  deserve 
the  attentive  study  of  specialists  in  jurisprudence.  It  is 
quite  worth  while,  however,  to  express  the  pious  hope  that 
more  work  of  this  kind  might  be  done  in  America.  (Ox¬ 
ford:  At  the  Clarendon  Press,  1912.  pp.  243,  286.  i8s. 
net.) 
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The  very  useful  book  entitled  Administration  of  public  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  United  States,  hy  Professor  Dutton  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  and  Commissioner  Snedden 
of  Massachusetts,  has  been  called  for  in  a  new  and  enlarged 
edition.  The  authors  have  kept  pace  with  recent  educa¬ 
tional  legislation  and  their  statistics  and  citation  of  statutes 
are  now  quite  up-to-date.  A  new  and  important  chapter 
on  Moral  Education  has  been  added  which  is  judicious  and 
helpful.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1912. 
614  p.  $2.00.) 

A  pleasantly  written  study  in  American  history  is  Mr. 
Robert  W.  McLaughlin’s  Washington  and  Lincoln.  The 
author’s  treatment  suggests  nothing  new,  but  it  is  agreeable 
and  informing.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1912. 
278  p.  $1.35-) 

Professor  Perrin  of  Yale  has  done  a  charming  piece  of 
work  in  his  new  translation  of  Plutarch’s  Nicias  and  Al- 
cibiades,  with  a  scholarly  introduction  a^  admirable 
notes.  Professor  Perrin’s  earlier  work  wit-’  Plutauh  has 
placed  American  scholars  and  readers  of  t’  **  classics  uii.ic** 
deep  obligations,  and  they  will  welcome  this  latest  \<  'ji  nc 
from  his  pen.  (New  York:  Charles  Scribnei’s  Suu.-..  1912. 
335  p.  $2.00.) 

Principal  Gunnison  and  Mr.  Walter  B.  S.  Harley  oi  the 
Erasmus  Hall  High  School  have  cooperated  in  editing  an 
edition  of  Cicero’s  Orations  for  school  use.  In  addition  to 
the  seven  orations,  there  are  selections  from  the  Letters, 
from  De  Senectute,  and  a  few  pages  of  Sallust.  The  ap¬ 
paratus  is  excellent.  (New  York:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co., 
1912.  501  p.  $1.25.) 

It  surprizes  us  a  little  to  find  that  there  is  sufficient 
interest  in  medieval  history  to  make  it  possible  to  publish 
a  book  on  Peter  Ramus.  Professor  Graves  of  Ohio  State 
University,  who  is  most  industrious  in  the  field  of  the 
history  of  education,  is  the  author.  His  book  will  be  found 
exceedingly  helpful,  particularly  by  those  who  are  seeking 
for  information  as  to  the  basis  of  the  older  academic  pro¬ 
gram  of  studies.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1912.  226  p.  $1.25.) 
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The  well  known  Brief  history  of  modern  philosophy  by 
Professor  Hoffding  of  Copenhagen  has  been  translated  into 
English  by  Professor  Sanders  of  Pennsylvania  College. 
There  is  no  saner  or  wiser  guide  to  the  study  of  philosophy 
now  living  than  Professor  Hoffding,  and  we  commend  this 
book  to  the  college  student.  Particularly  valuable  are  his 
appreciations  of  contemporary  thinkers,  including  Bout- 
roux,  Bradley,  Bergson  and  Eucken.  Pragmatism  is  mis¬ 
spelled  at  the  top  of  page  297  and  is  then  significantly 
dismist  in  eleven  lines.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  1912.  324  p.  $1.50.) 

The  charm  of  mind  and  style  which  is  inseparable  from 
the  writings  of  Professor  Brander  Matthews  is  revealed  on 
almost  every  page  of  his  Gateways  to  literature.  A\Tiether 
he  is  discoursing  on  Anatole  France  or  on  Poe,  or  expound¬ 
ing  in  philosophic  fashion  the  economic  interpretation  of 
literary  history,  he  is  always  a  readable,  agreeable  and 
stimulating  artist  in  letteis.  (New  York :  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  1912.  296  p.  $1.25.) 

The  spirit  of  French  letters  by  Mabell  S.  C.  Smith  is  an 
odd  book,  but  rather  an  interesting  one.  It  is  made  up  of 
selections  translated  into  English  and  accompanied  with 
running  comment  and  criticism.  (New  York:  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  1912.  374  p.  $1.50.) 

It  is  rather  disquieting  when  a  modem  poet  has  to  have 
an  introduction  written  to  him.  Ella  B.  Hallock’s  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Browning  seems  like  an  echo  of  an  enthusiasm 
which  was  at  its  height  some  thirty  years  ago.  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1912.  130  p.  75c.) 

We  are  not  great  believers  in  reform  by  legislation,  but 
we  really  do  think  that  additional  textbooks  on  rhetoiic 
and  composition  ought  to  be  prohibited  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest.  There  is  no  special  fault  to  be  found  with  the 
Illustrated  lessons  in  composition  and  rhetoric  by  Professor 
Clippinger  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  except 
that  it  is  one  more  book  on  this  already  overcrowded 
subject.  (New  York:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  1912.  371  p.. 

$1.00.) 
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A  volume  of  Poems  by  Clifford  King  seems  to  have  re¬ 
minded  some  easy-going  ciitics  of  Shakspere,  Milton, 
Byron,  Anacreon,  and  others.  It  reminds  us  of  these  men, 
also,  but  because  it  is  so  different.  (London:  Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.,  1912.  304  p.  5s.  net.) 

Professors  Davis  and  Brenke  of  the  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska  have  made  a  little  book  on  the  Calculus.  The 
material  is  well  arranged,  and  its  use  as  a  textbook  is  ad¬ 
mirable.  (New"  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1912. 
382  +  63  p.  $2.00.) 

A  beautifully  made  book  is  Samuel  Heinicke’s  Gesammelte 
Schriften  edited  by  Georg  and  Paul  Schumann.  The 
illustrations  are  unusually  beautiful.  (Leipzig:  Ernst  Wie- 
gandt,  1912.  656  p.  12M.50.) 

It  is  plain  that  the  shoemaker  will  now  have  to  give  up 
sticking  to  his  last  and  take  to  his  book.  Any  one  who 
does  not  think  so  is  referred  in  all  seriousness  to  the  Manual 
of  shoemaking  by  Professor  Dooley  of  the  Lowell  Industrial 
School.  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1912.  p. 

$1.50  net.) 

In  Professor  Adamson’s  Educational  Classics  Seric*!  a 
new  volume  is  Rousseau  on  education,  by  Professor  Archtr 
of  the  University  College  of  North  Wales.  Tnis  classic 
has  been  edited  a  good  many  times,  but  we  welcoiiie  it 
again  in  this  excellent  volume.  (New  York:  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  1912.  278  p.  $1.25  net.) 

We  have  often  had  occasion  to  call  attention  to  the  ex¬ 
cellent  little  books  published  in  Bell’s  Series  of  French 
Readers.  We  are  glad  now  to  see  the  selection  of  Tales 
by  Victor  Hugo  which  has  just  appeared  and  which  is 
thoroly  well  done.  The  little  volume  can  be  slipt  in  the 
pocket  and  read  in  an  hour  or  two.  (London:  George 
Bell  &  Sons,  1912.  112  p.  is.) 

From  the  same  publishers  we  have  received  the  Tales 
from  Molikre,  edited  by  Marc  Ceppi.  (London:  George 
Bell  &  Sons,  1912.  196  p.  is.  6d.) 

The  Riverside  Literary  Series  has  been  enriched  by  a 
small  volume  of  Bret  Hart’s  Poems  and  stories,  edited  by 
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Mr.  Charles  S.  Thomas  of  the  Newton  (Mass.)  High  School. 
(Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1912.  no  p.  25c.) 

We  commented  some  time  since  on  the  earlier  numbers 
of  the  series  known  as  Masterpieces  of  English  Drama 
edited  by  Professor  Schelling.  The  latest  addition  to  the 
series  is  a  charming  book  on  William  Congreve,  with  an 
introduction  by  William  Archer.  The  color  and  texture 
of  the  paper  of  this  book  are  almost  as  good  as  those  of  the 
Oxford  University  Press.  (New  York:  The  American 
Book  Company,  1912.  466  p.  70  c.) 

The  essentials  of  English  composition  by  James  W.  Linn 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  is  easy  to  hold  and  to  read. 
It  is  a  useful  little  book.  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  1912.  186  p.  $1.00.) 

High  school  geography  by  Charles  R.  Dryer  of  the  Indiana 
State  Normal  School  is  a  good  book  of  a  European  type 
which  was  late  in  arriving'  in  the  United  States.  The 
treatment  is  scholarly  and  sound.  (New  York:  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Book  Company,  1912.  535  p.  $1.30.) 

A  new  an  hology  is  that  oi  English  prose  from  1JJ2-1740, 
which  means  from  Sir  John  Mandeville  to  Bolingbroke  and 
Pope  whicli  has  been  brought  together  by  the  Misses 
A  nil -a  Lamett  and  Lucy  Dale.  (New  York:  Longmans, 
G^een  &  Co.,  1912.  246  p.  80  c.) 

We  welcome  unreservedly  Mr.  Wilbur  F.  Gordy’s  Ameri¬ 
can  beginnings  in  Europe,  and  we  wish  that  the  elementary 
schools  generally  would  use  a  book  of  this  type.  One  of 
the  most  serious  deficiencies  of  the  modern  American  is 
his  ignorance  of  the  world  at  large,  which  is  largely  due  to 
emphasis  in  the  lower  schools  upon  the  history  of  thf  United 
States,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  history  of  the  old  world. 
The  world’s  history  is  enormously  weighty  for  the  American. 
A  book  of  this  kind  will  teach  the  young  American  to  relate 
the  world  in  which  he  lives  to  those  earlier  events  and  hap¬ 
penings  which  made  his  world  possible  and  which  are, 
therefore,  a  part  of  it.  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  1912.  336  p.  75  c.) 
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Secondary  educa-  A  pamphlet  by  Raymond  McFarlane, 
tion  in  Vermont  Professor  of  Secondary  Education  at  Middle- 
bury  College,  on  Secondary  education  in  Vermont,  embodies 
the  results  of  an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  high 
schools  and  academies  of  the  state.  The  investigation  was 
obviously  carried  on  in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  was  thoroly 
objective,  and  was  prompted  by  no  desire  to  find  fault. 
But  the  report  based  upon  the  inquiry  discloses  a  series  of 
facts  that  point  unmistakably  to  a  short-sighted  educational 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  state  authorities;  they  merit  the 
strictures  of  the  pamphlet.  A  very  pointed  arraignment 
of  the  authorities  for  their  indifference  to  the  physical 
well-being  of  the  pupils  in  matters  of  sanitation,  ventilation 
and  lighting,  is  followed  by  a  demonstration  of  similar  neglect 
in  the  matter  of  laboratories;  it  is  not  surprizing  that  these 
same  officials  maintain  but  lax  standards  of  teaching  pro¬ 
ficiency,  and  that  their  rating  of  their  schools  is  distinctly 
unreliable.  How  demoralizing  it  must  be  to  the  few 
schools  of  really  high  grade  to  find  themselves  grouped 
with  a  large  number  of  others  of  marked  inferiority!  It  is 
an  unpleasant  task  that  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  has 
undertaken,  but  if  it  leads  in  Vermont  to  a  complete  re¬ 
organization  of  the  system  of  state  inspection,  he  has  de¬ 
served  well  of  the  commonwealth. 


Individual  supervi-  The  secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Sion  in  college  work  Higher  Education,  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation,  for  1912,  compiled  a  report  which  may  be  of 
some  interest  to  those  concerned  in  college  and  university 
administration.  The  data  included  are  from  a  question¬ 
naire  submitted  to  180  colleges  and  universities  by  Mr. 
A.  R.  Mead,  the  Secretary,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  President, 
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Chancellor  S.  Avery,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska.  Types 
of  institutions  are  made  one  of  the  bases  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion.  The  great  question  is  that  of  reaching  the  individual 
student.  This  is  shown  to  be  somewhat  neglected  in  many 
of  the  institutions  that  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  most 
efficient  group.  Methods  and  devices  for  accomplishing 
this  are  given  considerable  space,  are  described  and  criti¬ 
cized.  From  the  replies  of  various  deans  and  presidents, 
and  their  remarks  upon  the  problem,  it  is  easily  seen  that 
the  problem  is  recognized,  but  very  difficult  of  solution. 
WTiile  the  report  closes  with  a  brief  summary  of  recom¬ 
mendations,  the  author  of  it  considers  it  valuable  primarily 
for  the  actual  data  there  included.  The  financial  limita¬ 
tions  under  which  the  Department  works  have  made  it 
necessary  to  limit  in  scope  the  investigation  of  this  vital 
problem  present  in  our  colleges  and  universities.  The 
paper  will  be  published  in  the  forthcoming  volume  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  National  Education  Association  for  1912. 


Ne  Yori  S‘ate  What  is  perhaps  the  most  splendid  and 
wu  ’ding  commodious  building  devoted  wholly  to 
public  caucation  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world,  was 
dc  heated  with  an  impressive  ceremonial  at  Albany,  New 
/ork,  on  October  15,  16  and  17.  The  American  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  returned  freni 
Europe  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  his  place  as  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Hundreds  of 
educational  institutions  were  formally  represented  by  dele¬ 
gates,  and  large  public  interest  was  taken  in  the  proceedings. 

The  educational  system  of  the  State  of  New  York  is 
unique,  and  owes  its  inspiration  and  diiection  to  the  con¬ 
structive  genius  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  It  has  taken. a 
full  century  and  a  quarter  to  work  out  Hamilton’s  program 
in  all  its  parts,  to  develop  and  to  establish  a  single  system 
of  state  educational  supervision  and  control,  and  to  provide 
a  great  building  devoted  solely  to  these  purposes.  That 
this  end  has  now  been  accomplished  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
present  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr.  Andrew  S.  Draper. 
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His  force  of  character  and  his  grasp  upon  all  the  elements 
which  make  for  effectiveness  in  public  life  and  service,  have 
succeeded  where  almost  any  one  else  would  certainly  have 
failed.  It  is  not  easy  to  procure  from  the  legislature  of  an 
American  commonwealth  the  stupendous  sum  of  nearly 
five  million  dollars  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  a 
State  Education  Building.  Under  Dr.  Draper’s  leadership, 
the  State  of  New  York  has  done  just  this  thing.  The 
noblest  public  building  in  the  state  is  no  longer  the  structure 
in  which  the  executive  and  legislative  departments  have 
their  seat,  or  a  prison,  or  a  hospital,  or  an  almshouse;  it  is 
an  education  building.  It  may  safely  be  predicted  that  it 
will  not  be  long  before  other  commonwealths  follow  in 
New  York’s  footsteps,  and  that  buildings  of  like  character 
will  be  provided  elsewhere  thruout  the  United  States. 

The  exercises  of  dedication  were  well  planned  and  ad¬ 
mirably  carried  out.  The  building  was  committed  to  the 
care  of  the  Board  of  Regents  by  the  Governor  of  the  state 
and  was  accepted  on  behalf  of  that  board  by  Vice-Chancellor 
McKelway.  Addresses  of  unusual  importance  were  de¬ 
livered  by  representatives  of  museums,  libraries,  elementary 
schools,  secondary  schools,  and  universities.  Opportunity 
was  given  for  an  inspection  of  the  entire  building  under  the 
most  agreeable  auspices.  The  occasion  marked  a  mile¬ 
stone  in  the  long  history  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
development  of  the  people  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  all 
who  contributed  in  any  way  to  its  accomplishment  deserve, 
and  should  receive,  grateful  and  appreciative  recognition 


